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IS MUSIC-DRAMA A FAILURE? 


THE esthetic opinions of the man in the street are not 
considered of much account by the superior artistic 
person; and I am fearful lest I should be numbered 
among the Philistines when I ask, Is music-drama a 
failure? 1 have done my duty; I have confessed to my- 
self; and now I will humble myself in public: I have 
sunk to the level of the man in the street, who sees but 
unnaturalness in opera. There is one excuse for me; I 
have really done my duty. I have studied Wagner's 
scores; I have read his prose works (well, parts of 
them); I have attended nearly all the Wagner per- 
formances that have been given in London ; I have been 
to Bayreuth ; and yet can I not be convinced that there 
is any future for music-drama, unless—but the exception 
I will keep for a more convenient place in this confession 
of faith. The inartistic Philistine complains that “ people 
don’t do such things” as sing when they desire to ex- 
press themselves, and thus is opera pinned down as a 
specimen of human freakishness. It is, I think, pecu- 
liarly the characteristic of the practical-minded Philistine 
to generalize: things are either right or wrong, black or 
white, comic or tragic. For him there are no Fine 
Shades in morals, in thought, or in the material world ; 
everything can be nicely weighed in a balance (of his 
own temperament), and the result legibly ticketed as 
black or white, wrong or right. But there is a touch 
of sanity in the Philistine’s judgment, coarse-grained as 
it may be, and it is just that touch of sanity that is so 
peculiarly aggravating to the artistic person, because 
it leaves so little room for appeal ; it is right, and yet 
it is so hopelessly wrong ; it is a sudden gust of wind 
that plays havoc with the Chinese lantern illuminations 
of our most cherished zsthetic opinions. ‘“ People don’t 
sing when they desire to express themselves” is, of 
course, hopelessly wrong in one sense, and yet it is 
certainly true if we insist on the verisimilitude of drama 
to life. The world has gradually come to see that the 
Philistine’s opinion of blank-verse as a medium of 
dramatic expression was right after all ; and no one but 
a belated poet-dramatist, or an actor-manager brought 
up in. the old-fashioned Shakespearian school, ever 
dreams of shedding the tear of sensibility on its grave. 
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It is dead, and is unwept of men. Will music-drama die 
also? And will it, too, be unmourned? How pathetic, 
if one entertains such a serpent of a thought, are those 
long-winded prose writings of Wagner, those miracles of 
circumlocution, in which the composer was at such pains 
to prove to the world that his art of music-drama was the 
only logical dramatic-art form and therefore would pre- 
vail! How modestly he set forth the Utopian republic 
of the arts; how much his music-dramas themselves 
have followed in the footsteps of social republics and 
bred a tyrant—music! But it is not fair to quote a 
man’s artistic theories to show the disparity between 
them and his artistic achievements ; quite as reasonably 
might our actions be contrasted with our moral ethics. 

Apart from the question of the unnaturalness of sing- 
ing, it might well be argued that it is impossible for the 
human senses to appreciate fully the simultaneous appeal 
of music, poetry, acting, and scenery. If you listen 
attentively to the music you overlook the drama ; if you 
are too interested in the drama the music falls unheeded 
on your ears; if you have a taste for scenery and acting 
both music and poetry are eclipsed. But the whole 
effect! you exclaim. It is precisely that whole effect 
which is impossible for the human being to appreciate. 
When I listen to Siegfried or Tristan, | listen as to a 
noble symphonic poem, and only regard the stage as an 
index to the meaning of the music. No two people 
listen to Wagner’s music-dramas in precisely the same 
way: some there are who are full of the master’s philo- 
sophic teachings, and their interest is intellectual, with 
just a tinge of emotional self-pity aroused by pessimistic 
reflections personally applied ; others bury themselves in 
motive-hunting, and glow with pleasure when they can 
label a captured motive ; a third class, with which I have 
much sympathy, listen to the music for its own sake, 
and, if hotly pressed, will admit that they do not care a 
nickel ten-pfennig piece for the drama or for the philo- 
sophy. But the man who sees the Bayreuth master’s 
work as a whole I have never met, nor do I expect to 
meet him. That line of argument against music-drama 
as art, however, would take too long to follow out, and I 
must address myself to my Philistine. 

To begin with, I take it that no argument is required 
to support the statement that, in certain circumstances, 
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song is as natural to man as speech. Wagner, indeed, 
goes further and declares that word-speech developed 
itself from primary tone-speech. ‘“Toné-speech,” says 
he, “isthe beginning and ending of word-speech, as 
the feeling is the beginning and end of the understand- 
ing.” The same idea is expressed by him in a more 
extended form :—“ The primal organ of utterance of the 
inner man . . . is tone-speech, as the most spontaneous 
expression of the inner feeling stimulated from without. 
A mode of expression similar to that still proper to the 
beasts was, in any case, alike the first employed by man ; 
and this we call before us at any moment—as far as its 
substance goes—by removing from our word-speech its 
dumb articulations, and leaving nothing but its open 
sounds.” In these vowel-sounds, Wagner goes on to 
say, we shall obtain an image of man’s first emotional 
language, “a language in which the stirred and high- 
strung feeling could certainly express itself through 
nothing but a joinery of ringing tones, which altogether 
of itself must take the form of melody.” This theory of 
the origin of language is, to a great extent, contradictory 
to the onomatopoetic theory ; but that is really too large 
a question to treat, only I may, perhaps, be permitted to 
say that if it is held, as it can easily be, that the origin 
of singing is quite distinct from speech, then Wagner's 
wsthetic card-castle tumbles, rather disconcertingly, 
about our ears. But let us accept Wagner’stheory. We 
have, then, a straightforward basis for regarding singing 
as a medium through which human feeling can be 
expressed, and therefore it may be considered natural 
that dramatis persone should express their emotions. 
vocally. The adaptation of the primary tone-speech of 
man to opera is thus described by Wagner :—“ The 
musical basis of opera was nothing other than the Aria ; 
this Aria, again, was merely the folk-song as rendered by 
the art-singer before the world of rank and quality ; but 
with its word-poem left out and replaced by the product 
of the art-poet to that end commissioned.” And it was 
pany that “art-singer” who spoiled everything and 
ed to the downfall of opera, giving Wagner, of course, 
an opportunity of putting it on its feet again. For the 
aria was fashioned to suit the caprice and gratify the 
vanity of the “art-singer.” Then the “ready-made 
melody, essentially obtained from the dance,” and con- 
certed vocal music, which was borrowed from instrumental 
—a view which may be controverted, as vocal music was 
more complicated than instrumental in the early days of 
the art—were introduced into opera, and helped to make 
it the most conventionally artificial of all forms of 
dramatic art. Wagner will have none of the old recita- 
tive, which, he points out, was introduced into the opera- 
house from the churches, and “had been early fixed by 
ritualistic prescript into an arid semblance, without the 
reality, of speech.” I must be forgiven if 1 quote another 
sentence of Wagner’s in order to define still more clearly 
his attitude towards that which music should express. 
“Music, which, as an art of expression, can, in its 
utmost wealth of such expression, be nothing more than 
true, has conformably therewith to concern itself alone 
with what it should express : in opera this is unmistakably 
the feeling of the characters conversing on the stage, and 
a music which fulfils this task with the most convincing 
effect is all that it ever can be.” 

We have, then, come to this : Music is to express feel- 
ing, as feeling was its origin. But it need hardly be said 
that there must be patches in a music-drama in which 
there is no feeling to express. Here the orchestra comes 
in. But let me give Wagner’s own words: “ Wherever, 
for a plainer definement of the dramatic situation, the 
word-tone language of the dramatis persone abates itself 





in such a way as to expose its closest kinship with the 
language of daily life—with the organ of the understand- 
ing—there the orchestra makes good this sunk expression, 
through its power of musically conveying a Foreboding 
or Remembrance.” The composer was here touching a 
weak spot in his theory, and perhaps he knew it. For if 
music should concern itself with the expression of feeling 
alone, on what artistic grounds can be justified the singing 
of such speeches as exist for the “plainer definement of 
the dramatic situation ”—in a word, Shakespeare’s neces- 
sary question of the play? This has really been the 
difficulty of opera from the very beginning. The old- 
fashioned Italian opera-composers were aware of it, and 
in their lazy southern way invented the recitative as an 
easy convention, keeping their arias for the more lyrical 
parts of the drama. In this they were following a sound 
artistic principle, and quite conformable to Wagner’s in- 
sistence on the aim of music being the expression of 
feeling. This dramatic difficulty was once ignored by 
giving such passages of the libretto as did not call for 
musical interpretation to the ordinary speaking voice ; 
but no musical ear can stand the cacophony of 
the speaking in juxtaposition to the singing voice 
(strangely enough, in this case it is the speaking voice 
that sounds unnatural). Wagner, of course, strongly 
objected to this. The appeal, first, to the understanding 
through words and, then, to the feelings through music, 
was to revoke openly all pretence of art-work. “A 
tone-speech to be struck into from the outset is,” says he, 
“the organ of expression proper for the poet who would 
make himself intelligible by turning from the understand- 
ing to the feeling, and who for that purpose has to take a 
stand upon a soil on which alone he can have any 
commerce with feeling.” This soil must be “ raised 
above the ordinary life and its habitual methods of 
expression.” Yet this expression must be life-like, and 
the actions and motives of the dramatis persone human 
and natural, The expression “should be nothing but 
that of the most deep-roused human /ee/ing, according 
to its highest power of self-enunciation.” The “ soil,” of 
course, is myth, but Wagner will have no commerce with 
myth that is not human. Now, here is really the weak 
spot in his music-dramas, and it is precisely this that 
rouses my Philistine’s contempt. Wagner himself 
wriggles round and round the difficulty; in one place he 
says that when the tone-speech has to abate itself most 
closely to ordinary speech, the orchestra must take up the 
tale and remind us of the feelings connected with the 
situations in course of bald explanation on the stage ; in 
another he tells us that the expression “ should be nothing 
but that of the most deép-roused human feeling.” Asa 
dramatist he knew this was impossible; as an zsthetic 
philosopher he was aware that it was the only excuse for 
using vocal music as a medium of expression. 

The reliance on myth as a means by which the 
difficulty could be overcome was ingenious, and would 
have worked smoothly if Wagner had not insisted that 
his dramatis persone should be human as well. They 
are so very human, including the birds and beasts, that 
they gain no excuse for singing on the score of aloofness 
from daily life. Wotan is just like any other politician 
who sees his power waning; his wife, Fricka, has a 
strong resemblance to Mrs. Caudle; and Briinnhilde 
one can well imagine riding a bicycle contrary to her 
father’s wishes. With Parsifal it is different. In that 
drama we have such a mystical atmosphere and such a 
continuous strain of religious emotion that music, except 
in one or two passages, seems quite the proper and 
natural expression, In TZvistan, again, although there 
is a good deal that does not call for music, there is ‘yet 
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scene after scene in which the emotion demands musical 
expression. In the other music-dramas there is, however, 
scene after scene that should not be sung, and does not 
require to be sung. I am aware that Wagner very 
cleverly manages to abate the vocal music to close kin- 
ship with the language of daily life when a “ plain define- 
ment” of the dramatic situation is required ; but it 
remains singing for all that, and sometimes, owing to its 
interweaving with the orchestral accompaniment, it is 
given the appearance (if one may use the word of sound) 
of being more melodious than it really is. I do not see 
how the fact that in such scenes the orchestra “ makes 
good this sunken expression” at all excuses speeches 
being sung which should be spoken ; for the orchestra, 
zsthetically, has no dramatic existence, and is only the 
composer’s means of commenting on the feelings of his 
drama. The difficulty which Wagner has not solved, 
and of which other composers do not seem to have even 
a bare idea, is that the subject of a music-drama should 
clamour for musical expression throughout, not only for 
orchestral musical expression but for vocal as well ; and 
this cannot be unless the feelings to be expressed and 
their manner of expression rise above the power of 
words. A good example in literary drama is the balcony 
scene in Komeo and Juliet—there we long’ for music, 
for the emotions cannot be realized, as Shakespeare has 
attempted to realize them, by words, though they might 
have been merely suggested ; and one is always haunted, 
in listening to this scene, by a sense of weakness, of non- 
achievement. How one is to construct a drama with no 
necessary questions to be considered, I do not know ; but 
that is what must be done before music-drama can bea 
vital form of art. Personally, I do not care whether it is 
vital or not ; for I have long ago ceased to look on it as 
drama, and am very happy in listening to it as to a 
symphonic poem. But then that is not at all an esthetic 
attitude, and might very well be shared by any man in 
the street, provided he were gifted with an appreciation 
of music. EDWARD A. BAUGHAN. 








ALEXANDER WHEELOCK THAYER. 


“On the 15th of July, about ten o’clock in the evening, 
A. W. Thayer died at Trieste. Well stricken in age, 
worn out by an illness which had lasted a whole year, and 
weary unto death, passed away the man who, by his 
presentation of the story of Beethoven’s life, has won for 
himself the highest merit. Born at South Natick, near 
Boston, on the 22nd of October, 1817, he was proud to 
trace his descent from the first settlers in North America, 
1629. He studied at Harvard University, Cambridge 
(Massachusetts), which in 1843 bestowed on him the title 
of ‘Bachelor of Laws.’ There, too, he obtained a post 
at the library. While thus occupied, he conceived, in 
1845, the idea of writing the biography of Beethoven. 
In 1849 he travelled to Europe, and spent more than two 
years in Bonn, Berlin, Prague, and Vienna, for the 
purpose of collecting material. In 1852 he was appointed 


a member of the staff of the New York 77ridune, but the’ 


excitement of journalistic work proved highly detrimental 
to his health. Formerly, he began also to write for 
Dwight’s Journal of Music, the most important musical 
paper cf America. His special contributions were bio- 
graphical sketches of a number of the contemporaries of 
Beethoven, among whom also was the master’s teacher, 
Salieri, In the year 1854 he returned to Germany, in 
order to work at the Beethoven treasures in the Royal 
Library at Berlin. In 1856 illness and want of means 
compelled him to return to Boston. A wealthy private 





gentleman, Lowell Mason, gave him employment in his 
library, and then made it possible for him once again to 
undertake, for literary purposes, a journey to Europe. 
Thayer, on the dedication page of the first volume of the 
work of his life, has made grateful mention of this noble- 
minded man. Shortly before his departure, he was able 
to publish the first fruits of his Beethoven researches. 
The article, ‘ Beethoven : his Childhood and Youth (from 
original sources),’ appeared in the May number of the 
Atlantic Monthly, and with regard to Beethoven, it was 
the first piece of work of the kind based on authentic 
papers and documents. Of German newspapers only 
one, a journal of fashions (!), gave an extract; in Belgium, 
at any rate, the complete article was reprinted. 

“In Berlin Thayer first spent several months, then 
visited Breslau, where at that time many volumes of Beet- 
hoven sketch-books were preserved in a private collec- 
tion; and in 1859 he arrived at Vienna ‘more than ever 
enthusiastic with regard to his mission.’ In the following 
year he again published, in the American Journal of 
Music, a thoroughly keen criticism of a biography of 
Beethoven, which, from an historical point of view, left 
much to desire, namely, that of A. B. Marx, the ‘ geist- 
reicher Redacteur, as even Beethoven himself had 
named him. This positive critique, full of new and 
important communications, ‘was translated into German, 
and published by Otto Jahn, in 1861, in the Deutsche 
Musthk-Zeitung, and in this most honourable manner our 
Thayer was introduced to the German public. He spent 
the years 1860-61 in visiting the still-living acquaintances 
and friends of Beethoven in Germany and in England. 
In 1862 he returned from England to Vienna, where he at 
first received a post in the American Embassy ; then in 
1865 he was appointed American Consul at Trieste. 

“In addition to many articles in newspapers, and some 
works not relating to music, he published in 1865 a 
‘ Chronologisches. Verzeichniss der Werke Ludwig van 
Beethoven’s,’ and in 1877 a ‘Kritischer Beitrag zur 
Beethoven-Literatur. The first volume of the bio- 
graphy, under the title ‘ Ludwig van Beethoven’s Leben,’ 
appeared in 1866 ; the second in 1872 ; and the third in 
1879. The work was to have been brought to a close 
with a fourth volume, treating of the years 1816-1827. 
Rare and wealthy material is here to hand. For this 
special section of the life there is a source from which, 
hitherto, little has been drawn, and in any case only from 
quite single portions ; that is, the Conversations-Hefte 
(Conversation Books), in which persons holding inter- 
course with Beethoven wrote down for the deaf master 
their answers; books which he himself constantly 
used for outpourings which are for the most part 
thoroughly original. These remembrances, so valuable 
for the biography, were sifted and set in order, according 
to the various personages, by the deceased, who devoted 
to them years of work. From answers thus fixed, many 
an interview with the great master could be reconstructed. 

‘Death has now prevented the completion of this task. 

“ As a foundation-laying work, Thayer’s ‘ Life’ will for 
all time be held in high esteem. It contains so many 
communications, based on thoroughly exact research ; 
so many full and interesting explanations concerning the 
artistic activity, as well as concerning the life of the great 
artist, that these volumes cannot, even in the future, be 
set aside. They form a firm foundation for all discussion, 
whether artistic or scientific, of Beethoven’s art-work. 
Still in another respect can the work lay claim to 
excellence: the author refrains intentionally from all 
musical as -well as philosophical interpretation ; every- 
where he avoids entering into discussions by which the 
position of the artist in the art-world generally, or the 
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zesthetic defining or labelling of each particular work, 
would be fixed. It would, therefore, be the grossest in- 
justice towards the author if, perchance, a comparison 
were instituted between his work, resting entirely on a 
solid basis, and the well-known biographies of Handel 
and Bach. The artistic rhetoric of their authors— 
Chrysander and Spitta—whenever it is a question of 
real independent judgment, has led, in a purely musical 
sense, to musical bankruptcy. In contradistinction to 
these and numerous works of a similar kind, Thayer’s 
sole aim has been to bring us nearer to the man Beethoven 
in the sum total of his activity. Not misled by theories, 
he sought only after the truth, fixing on the positive, 
destroying self-forming legends, but opposing falsifiers 
with the sharpest weapons of criticism, nay, with wither- 
ing sarcasm. He preferred to sacrifice unity and beauty 
of style rather than break off exact presentation of his 
subject-matter by reference to the documents in_ the 
appendix. One can truly say that Thayer achieved his 
self-appointed aim, even though it was not granted to 
him to add the top stone. 

“In many ways is the author of Beethoven’s life con- 
nected with our town. Here, in 1849, he began his 
researches ; here he resided for a long time during the 
years 1860 and 1864. 

“In Bonn he made the acquaintance of the translator of 
his work, Hermann Deiters, who contributed so many 
stones for the building. Here he won the friendship of 
Otto Jahn, who handed over to him the material which 
he had collected for his own Beethoven biography. He 
stayed here, for the last time, on the occasion of the 
festival of chamber music in 1890. Those who then saw 
and learnt to know this man of great merit who has 
passed away for ever, will recall to their memories, and 
not without emotion, his venerable countenance. The 
scientific and musical world will ever hold his name in 
high honour.” 

The above is a translation of the obituary notice con- 
tributed by Dr. Erich Prieger to the General-Anzeiger 
Siir Bonn und Gegend, July 27th, 1897. Dr. Prieger was 
not only a friend of the late A. W. Thayer, but he is 
an enthusiastic worshipper of the great master, and 
thoroughly conversant with all branches of Beethoven 
literature. 1S: 8. 








MUSICAL EXTRAVAGANCE. 
By FRANKLIN PETERSON, Mus.BAc, Oxon. 


EXTRAVAGANCE in life and living—the charge so often 
brought against the professional musician—is not the 
subject of this article. Still less is it the intention of the 
writer to pose as “ Laudator temporis acti”—that most 
insufferable of conceited bores. As the wise Preacher 
declares: “Say not thou, What is the cause that the 
former days were better than these? For thou dost not 
enquire wisely concerning this.” 

The extravagances which beset our art to-day are 
those incident to an age more of performers, eaitors, 
and critics than of creative artists. We are beset with 
difficulties in our endeavours to realize for ourselves and 
reproduce to others the effect gained in the past by the 
works which moved the contemporaries of Palestrina, 
Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven by means of forms, instru- 
ments, customs, and habits of thought which have under- 
gone radical modification and change since their 


y. 

It would be interesting were we able to seat Bach and 
Handel side by side in one of our large halls to hear the 
Walkiirenritt or a Tschaikowsky symphony. Whether 


they would enjoy the modern effects is more than ques- 
tionable. Were Archimedes to be raised from the dead 
to-day, he might still hold to his offer to move the world if 
he could find a lever long enough and a fulcrum on which 
to rest it; but he might be chary of trusting his body to a 
switchback car on his first introduction to that modern 
product of dynamics. If Edison or Jules Verne were to 
revisit the glimpses of the electric light a few hundred 
years hence, they might well hesitate to enter the car 
advertised to take passengers a journey round the moon 
and back in six days. 

Exaggeration is probably inevitable in the performance 
of old works on modern instruments, whether the work 
be a Handel oratorio at the Festival, or a Chromatic 
Fantasia and Fugue played by a Rubinstein on a grand 
pianoforte. And who is to judge where the result begins 
to be inartistic, or how far the composer is being ill- 
treated? The recollection of Rubinstein’s interpretation 
of the Fantasia is a much-cherished memory with many 
who were privileged to hear it. Do those who think it 
was free and even blasphemous suggest that Madame 
Dolmetsch secures a better rendering on her clavecin, or 
that she penetrates deeper into the great heart of the 
work ? 

Controversy has raged long and bitterly over the 
modern performances of Handel’s oratorios; and in 
this case it is to be feared that the composer himself 
would not be hearkened to even were he to rise from the 
dead to demand his old proportions of singers and 
players, of violins and oboes. He surely would admire 
Mozart's “ The people that walked” just as musicians of 
Mozart’s time admired the performance of anyone who 
could improvise clever variations on a given melody, or 
as those of Handel’s own time admired the clever extem- 
pore working out of a canto fermo. It is, however, to be 
doubted whether he could contemplate with equanimity 
the reflection that the original was never to be heard 
again without the additions by the later composer. 
[What a dreadful fate is overtaking a more perfect 
and complete composition, Bach’s First Prelude, which 
is seldom or never heard in public, unless it be as the 
blind and degraded Samson chained to his task, turning 
the organ-handle for Gounod’s pretty tune !] 

We know Beethoven’s opinion as to the size of an 
ideal orchestra; but his word need not be regarded 
as any more final than Shakespeare’s would be, could we 
learn his opinion as to the number of “supers” necessary 
for a crowd of Roman citizens. Not to speak of the new 
and enlarged orchestra which Wagner and others have 
put at the disposal of composers, the different conditions 
of performance to-day, more general musical education, 
better instruments, more perfect technique, etc., offer 
reasons enough to modify the judgment of Beethoven, 
even were it perfectly infallible in the early years of the 
century ; and he might have been pleased to listen to an 
orchestra, a hundred strong and more, giving one of his 
symphonies as Richter has taught it to do. 

The extravagance of the ideas entertained by those 
who promote orchestral schemes in this country is 
accountable for much that is unsatisfactory in the state 
of orchestral music among us, as well as for much money 
lost and much damage done. The orchestras in Vienna 
and Bayreuth, even in Dresden and smaller towns, 
number well over eighty ; therefore, if Glasgow or any 
important centre in this country decides to have an 
orchestra of its own, it must not fall behind in numbers 
at least. Edinburgh people are not intimately acquainted 
with Haydn’s or Mozart’s symphonies ; but if they are to 
have orchestral concerts, one of these each season sufficeth, 
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Saéns, Tschaikowsky, or Wagner.* The evil is aggra- 
vated by the behaviour of musical people who have been 
abroad, and who make invidious comparisons or sneer 
at and discourage home efforts. They forget that the 
orchestras in Germany are the result of nursing the 
taste for orchestral music during more than two cen- 
turies ; and that the beginnings, though healthy enough, 
were small and unpretending. A travelled enthusiast 
may deplore the backward state of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture in his own part of the country, but he would not 
gain any credit for common-sense were he to demand 
that each new church emulate the magnificence of West- 
minster or Cologne. How many towns in Germany and 
‘ Austria enjoy a thoroughly good selection of orchestral 
music each season! how many of them take a fair share 
in spreading culture in that great branch of our art, and 
even hold an honoured place as a centre of influence, 
with an orchestra at which Liverpool or Glasgow, or 
even Edinburgh or Dublin, would turn up the municipal 
nose ! - 

A dangerous extravagance is characteristic of our per- 
formers to-day in the matter of speed. Hallé once 
described a scene in Paris. when Chopin threw himself 
on his breast in real or half-humorous distress, exclaim- 
ing, “I heard my AD Polonaise to-day, played /as¢/” This 
“playing fast” is a real and a ccryingevil. It is true that 
our idea, and indeed our sense of speed, has undergone 
much modification by reason of the wonderful instruments 
—of wood, metal, and muscle—at our disposal; and a 
Prestissimo conducted by Papa Haydn might be as 
likely to raise a yawn among us as our Prestissimo 
would certainly deprive him of breath. There seems 
no reason to set other limits to the speed of the Figaro 
overture, for example; or to many of Haydn’s symphony 
Finales, than the ability of an orchestra to play absolutely 
unanimously, with all the requisite certainty, clearness, 
delicacy, and muance. But when speed becomes an aim 
more earnestly and evidently sought after than these 
necessary qualities, the result is painful. The evil is, 
perhaps, more widespread and more harmful among solo 
artists than at orchestral performances. Sarasate plays 
the Ffnale of the Mendelssohn Concerto at a breakneck 
speed which often leaves the flute, like Time, panting 
after him in vain. But his performance leaves nothing 
to be desired, and is an artistic treat of the highest 
order—éravura, no doubt, but none the less genuinely 
enjoyable. Will no prophet arise to tell other artists 
that it is possible to do themselves ample credit and the 
composition a little more justice without aiming at 
Sarasate’s tempo ? ‘ 

Weber’s rondo, “Moto Perpetuo,” is admittedly a 
bravura piece (Brahms has transcribed it for the left 
hand; will somebody play it some day on the organ 
arranged as a pedal solo?), but when it is included ina 
concert programme, the knowing ones can be seen look- 
ing at the “second” hand of their watches to compare the 
unfortunate or the fortunate aspirant to fame with those 
who can play it in three minutes and five seconds. The 
composer, the music, the artist, the interpretation, all are 
lost in the slime of the racecourse and the betting 
ring. 

The artists of the day are notoriously extravagant in 
their “effects.” It is unwise to judge the resources of 
any 1ich man, or to declare when lavish expenditure 
becomes extravagance.* And yet D’Albert’s ##’s and 





* During the last ten years Edinburgh has heard three symphonies by 
Mozart played by a professional orchestra (each of these was twice per- 
formed), and three symphonies by Haydn (one of them played twice)—in 
all, ten performances ! 





Rosenthal’s 7’’s seem to impoverish rather than to enrich 
the resources of these great artists. 

It is among the ranks of singers that we find extrava- 
gance carried to most obvious, most vicious excess 
When we see the — in the disreputable company 
of vibrato, artificial sob, and meretricious, sustained note, 
we wonder if he will ever “come to himself.” Will he 
ever be brought to compare the “new song” husks which 
his audiences so greedily devour with the bread enough 
and to spare in his real home? 

Some vocal extravagances have been so long and so 
steadily indulged that they have been dignified with the 
name of “tradition.” What singer will dare to revert to 
the purity of the phrase in “Voi che sapete” and rescue 
it from the caricature we always hear now :— 
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_ What a pleasing result this so-called “effect” would 
give, for example, in Bach’s first prelude :— 








A similar extravagance has invaded some editions of 
Bach’s organ works. What would the stately old cantor 
have said to this puerility ?>— 

(Great. (Swell.) 
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Tocecato and Fugue D minor. 





The prodigal outpouring of the gift of virtuosity among 
the nations at this end of the century is responsible for a 
deal of regrettable extravagance. A favourite piece with 
Burmester is an arrangement for violin solo of Haydn’s 
*Emperor’s Hymn,” with variations which are ar 
absurd caricature of the composer’s intentions, and 
indeed which contain very little of the composer’s ideas. 
The piece is an admirable means to show off wonderful 
double and triple stopping (even here old Bach has 
something to say which might tax the best of modern 
virtuosi), but the hearer very soon observes that the 
means has completely overshadowed and has indeed 
become the end. 

Thoughts of the virtuoso Frankenstein recall an evil 
which may conclude the list of extravagances with which 
this paper has charged the dying years of the cen- 
tury. Many transcriptions have served to show off the 
powers of the modern pianist without doing great 
violence to the original intention of the composer, but 
the insatiable Moloch devours tender children with a 
peculiar and horrible zest ; and if Tausig’s maltreatment 
of the waltz melody in Weber’s “ Invitation,” or of the 
lovely trio in Schubert’s Military March, or Liszt’s 
decorations of “La ci darem” in his Don Giovanni 
Fantasia, do not give pause, nothing w Il. 








THE MUNICIPAL BAND. 


FAR be it from us to pretend to eminence, or even toler- 
able Board-School attainments, in the province of geo- 
graphy. At the outset we wish to make it clear that we 
claim no vast acquaintance with unexplored and foreign 
lands, that we are neither Livingstones, Stanleys nor Nan- 
sens. Nevertheless, unless our minute geographieal learning 
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is grossly at fault, Pittsburg is a comparatively small city 
in a comparatively wild part of America; and America, 
say those bold voyagers who have been there, is at best 
a land of savages, railway accidents, and saleable cheap 
votes. And we think we are justified in feeling some sur- 
prise and a little resentment when we find that this Pitts- 
burg, this insignificant and uncultured centre of an in- 
significant and uncultured district of a not insignificant 
though quite uncultured continent, sets an example which 
London might well follow, and in following might blush 
with shame to think that she follows and has not dared 
to lead. The municipal band is a luxury we, and 
others as wrong-headed, foolish, mad, lunatic, spendthrift, 
reckless, etc., as ourselves, have clamoured for during many 
years; and though we have been called all these and 
many more names simply because we have clamoured, so 
far the name-calling is the sole result of our clamouring. 
The London County Council, in its inscrutable wisdom, 
has decided that the boys 'and girls who frequent Hyde 
Park and other places of erotic recreation in the evening 
may amuse themselves to music provided out of the rates 
paid by hard-working citizens; but there lives not a 
County Councillor with a soul so dead to the possi- 
bilities of rising to a deputy-chairmanship at £1,500 a 
year as to propose that those who pay the piper should 
also be permitted to exercise the time-honoured privilege 
of calling for a strictly limited number of the tunes. The 
poor get the music they want; the middle-class, or at 
least the vast lower middle-class, cannot get what they 
need. For this the vast lower middle-class is alone to 
blame, and hérein lies the shame of London. For the 
lower middle-class makes no effort to get the music it 
wants or pretends to want. Excellent concerts are given 


at the Crystal Palace every Saturday afternoon, and but |. 


for the enthusiasm of a few they would have dropped 
long since ; for the middle-class has never gone in its 
thousands. Really first-rate concerts are given at the 
Queen’s Hall every Saturday night from the beginning 
of autumn to the beginning of summer ; and it is but little 
help they get from the middle-class, for the cheaper seats 
and all the standing room are fully occupied, while the 
grand circle is relinquished to the few enthusiastic. And 
so we might go on, showing how every musical enterprise 
which flourishes to-day is supported by the many poor 
and only a few of the middle-class. We pretend to be 
musical, yet we will not pay for our music, nor demand 
(as we might in the case of the County Council band) 
a fair share of the music we are made to pay for. 

What has all this to do with Pittsburg? we fancy the 
impatient reader saying, as he reflects that we have 
spoken at length on the subject of the unmusicality of 
the British nation several times before. This, O im- 
patient reader! The present writer lately received a 
letter from an unknown correspondent in Pittsburg. 
Said this unknown correspondent (in effect): “I have 
read your articles in this, that, and the other paper; I 
think you are intolerably impudent, very clumsy, not too 
learned ; but still, you seem to have some of the right 
stuff in you. You have fought for the right thing ; and 
if it will be any help to you to have reports of what we 
are doing musically in Pittsburg, I shall be glad to 
supply the information at the usual rates. To begin 
with, I am sending you some of the programmes of eur 
Pittsburg orchestra, and have enframed in blue pencil a 
list of the names of gentlemen who guarantee a yearly 
thousand dollars apiece for three years to ensure the life 
of our orchestra br that period. It seems to me you 
might take this as your text, and from it derive sundry 
vitriolic, if not positively obscene, reflections calculated 
to goad the British Public into doing something of the 











same sort as we have found possible in primitive and 
outlandish Pittsburg.” ‘ Well, we have taken this com- 
munication in the spirit it was written; and though we 
have no desire to indulge in metaphorical vitriol-throw- 
ing or to goad the British Public into doing anything it 
dislikes, yet, as we said at the beginning, we think Pitts- 
burg has shown London (and for that matter every town 
in England, Scotland, Ireland and Berwick-upon-T weed) 
an example which might be followed with advantage and 
shame. We have looked at these programmes, and find 
them on the whole excellent. The conductor is Mr. 
Frederick Archer, who was well known in London some 
years ago as organist of the Alexandra Palace; and our 
correspondent (who, by the way, appears to be a London 
man temporarily banished from his native Tottenham 
Court Road) tells us that he is really a highly satisfactory 
conductor, as indeed we can well believe. We note 
that each programme is played twice—once on the 
Thursday afternoon and again on the next Friday night. 
The attendants are strictly forbidden to accept any 
gratuities, and “there is a retiring-room for ladies on the 
second floor.” All this is quite first-rate ; but best of all 
is the list of guarantors “enframed in blue pencil.” We 
find that no less than twenty-five lovers of art can be 
found in Pittsburg—yea, even in far-away, outlandish 
Pittsburg—ready to sacrifice £200 per annum each that 
they may enjoy the best procurable music; and though 
our correspondent’s remarks led us to fear that we would 
find such names and descriptions as Josiah P. Smith, 
Chemist and Druggist, and Ebenezer W. Thompson, 
Stores, for all the programme shows every guarantor 
might be as unwilling to work as our own blue-blooded 
aristocracy. 

Why should not London, and, for that matter, every 
town in England, follow Pittsburg? Why should not 
every English town have its municipal orchestra ?—not 
paid, indeed, out of the rates—since the British Public 
seems to think to listen to the music of such a band 
equivalent to receiving parish relief—but supported by a 
few fairly well-to-do people, each subscribing a moderate 
amount per year on a peculiar plan. This is the notion 
which we have written this article at once to express and 
to hide :—In each town, let some one of the é/#te who 
read the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD organize an 
arrangement like the Pittsburg one, the sole difference 
being that each guarantor gets—a page advertisement in 
the programme—thus : 





JOHN SMITH, 
GROCER, PROVISION AND PICKLE MERCHANT, 
30, Hicu StreEt, ? 
GUARANTEES £50 PER ANNUM TO THESE CONCERTS. 
Verb. sap. 





Positively we blush as we put forward the proposition ; 
yet we know of no other scheme by which permanent 
orchestras can be secured. And if there are twenty-five 
who pay £200 a year with no accompanying advertise- 
ment in Pittsburg, does anyone dare to say that there 
is a town in England in which one hundred willing to 
pay £50 a year each (with a fine advertisement) cannot 
be found? We do not believe it. But we do believe 
that orchestras once boldly started on these lines would 
in the long run pay for themselves. And anyhow, rich 
persons give freely to hospitals, schools, free libraries, 
and so on: why should they not give with something of 
the same generosity to music? 
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TANHAUSER: 
ROMANTIC OPERA BY CARL AMADEUS MANGOLD. 


WAGNER began to write his Zannhiiuser in November, 
1843, and completed it.on the 29th of December, 1844 ; 
the ending, as it is now given, was written in 1847. Man- 
gold commenced Ais Zanhduser on the 8th of October, 
1843, and concluded it on the 6th of January, 1845. He 
thus commenced about a month before Wagner, and 
finished a week later. This is an extraordinary co- 
incidence, for there is no reason to suppose that either 
composer knew how the other was occupied. Wagner’s 
work was produced at Dresden on the 19th of October, 
18455 and Mangold’s at Darmstadt on the 17th of May, 
1846. 

Ernst Pasqué, in an interesting preface to the published 
libretto of Mangold’s opera, tells us that it is undeniably 
the composer’s best work for the stage, and that it was 
always well received by the public at Darmstadt, when 
given between the years 1846 and 1850. The libretto, 
by Eduard Duller, in the opinion of Dr. Graze, as ex- 
pressed in his Zanhduser-Buch, is superior to that of 
Wagner’s. The latter wove together the Wartburg 
“Tournament of Song” and the Tanhiuser Saga, while 
Duller kept more strictly to the old Volkslied. The 
following is a brief sketch of the book :— 

Act I.—A wood glade near Tanhiuser’s castle, and 
in front of the Hoérselberg. Hunting-companions and 
servants of Tanhiuser ; maidens from the castle and 
peasant girls ; Tanhauser, Eckhart, and Innigis. 

The maidens greet the huntsmen with lively song. 
Tanhiuser bids them be off to the sport, and they reply 
in chorus expressing their readiness to depart. Eckhart, 
Tanhdauser’s vassal, tells his daughter Innigis that he is 
going to the woods, and bids her attend to household 
matters. Leftalone, she sings to herself of her love for Tan- 
hiiuser, but at length she is interrupted by magic sounds 
heard inthedistance. Her heart tells her that danger is at 
hand. In the next scene, Eckhart comes hastily forward, 
and we learn that Tanhduser, attracted by the magic 
music, has disappeared from sight. Innigis approaches, 
crying out, “ My father, my father.” She tells him what 
she has heard, but is warned not to listen to the sounds, 
And, pointing to the Hdérselberg, he relates to her how 
heathen divinities dwell therein; and how, when a 
branch shoots out from the golden tree which stands in 
front, they entice unhappy mortals into the place. Innigis 
expresses her fears for Tanhiauser, and wishes to run to 
save him. Her father is astonished. She then confesses 
her love for the Minnesinger : she will be faithful to him 
until death, and his lot shall be hers. They both rush 
off, in search of Tanhauser. Scene 3rd: Tanhiuser is 
surrounded by priestesses of Bacchus ; the stage is 
darkened. He is in a state of excitement ; he has seen 
a woman, a heavenly apparition. The priestesses sing, 
and dance round him. He casts away his sword, and 
goes to the back of the stage. The interior of the Hor- 
selberg is then disclosed to view. Bacchantes, nymphs, 
kings, heroes, and singers with harps in their hands, 
are visible ; also the golden tree. Voices call to him, 
“ Tanhaiuser—Tanhiuser—Tanhauser.” Venus appears. 
She speaks to him, and he to her ; then Eckhart comes, 
warning him of his danger. And Innigis adds: “ It is 
hell which calls to him.” But Venus gives him a magic 
potion, and soon she and Tanhiuser disappear from 
sight, and a cloud covers the scene. Innigis wishes to 
follow Tanhiauser, but is held back by her father. He 
picks up Tanhiuser’s sword, and bids Innigis keep watch 
while he looks round to prevent anyone else from being 
enticed into the place. Innigis prays to the Virgin. The 





curtain falls. Then comes a scene in a meadow before 
the town of Eisenach : a popular festival is being held. 
There is a drinking-chorus, and a singer with a lute. 
Night is coming on, and the women look round to where 
the children have been playing, but they are no longer to 
be seen. The singer relates how a handsome youth 
came and enticed them away. The women rush away 
with torches into the wood. 

At the opening of the second Act, Venus and Tan- 
hauser are in a fairy-like grotto: he is at her feet, and 
Graces and Nymphs cover him with flowers. Choruses 
are sung, and then follows a ballet. Venus makes love 
to Tanhauser, and begs him to sing. He takes his harp 
and tells of his dream of love and beauty; but, in a 
second stanza, expresses a desire to be free and to be 
back again in the woods. Then Amor appears with the 
children, and presents them to Venus and Tanhdauser. 
The latter, moved by the sight of the little ones, mocks 
at the enchantress. Venus, and a chorus of spirits, tell 
him that he is a prisoner for ever. But he declares that 
he will be free. At length Venus, with disdain, announces 
to him that he shall go free if—failing to find forgiveness 
or pity—he promises to return to her. He gives his 
promise, and, turning to the children, bids them follow 
him. Venus interposes : #e may go, but not the little 
ones; they are to be kept as pledges. Tanhiiuser departs, 
declaring that he w#// free them. The scene, as if by 
magic, suddenly changes. Eckhart appears in front of 
the mountain, and sings a Romance, swearing to keep 
guard, whether alive or dead. Innigis comes, leading 
Tanhauser, and crying out, “He is saved ! He is saved!” 
All three fall on their knees, and offer up a prayer. The 
Pilgrim Song is heard behind the scene: the pilgrims 
are the parents of the lost children. Tanhiuser decides 
to go with them, and Innigis to follow him. 

The first scene of the third act is in the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. The Thuringian Pilgrims 
are there with Tanhauser and Innigis. The congregation is 
assembled, and the Patriarch Urbanus stands before the 
altar. The pilgrims are forgiven, and sing of their 
happy return home. Tanhiauser approaches, confesses his 
sin, but is told that for him there is no forgiveness. Innigis 
pleads for him. At length the Patriarch declares that 
Heaven will have mercy if ever the staff which he holds in 
his hand put forth fresh leaves : by which he means that 
there is no chance for Tanhiuser. Saying this, he flings 
the staff at his feet. 

Act IV. opens on the borders of Thuringia. Tanhauser 
and Innigis, in pilgrim dress, appear. The former sings 
a song about the “German Fatherland,” and then tells 
her they must part—that he must return to the kingdom 
of the Evil One. But, passionately, she declares hell 
itself shall not snatch him from her. In the next scene 
the pilgrims approach, also Eckhart ; the former are sing- 
ing of their return. Eckhart inquires after Innigis and 
Tanhiauser. Soon they come forward, and there is happy 
greeting. But Eckhart learns that his daughter intends to 
follow the Minnesinger. 

Then voices are heard calling Tanhiuser. Venus 
appears, and welcomes him. Tanhiiuser and Innigis 
enter within the mountain ; spirit voices again are heard, 
now calling out, “Triumph, triumph, triumph.” But at 
this moment a miracle takes place: the staff puts forth 
green leaves. The rocks fly asunder. Tanhiuser, Innigis, 
and the children come out through fierce flames. The 
rock closes with a frightful crash. The opera ends with 
a chorus of rejoicing. 

Wagner, in a letter to Uhlig in 1851, says: “ Your 
article on the Mangold opera pleased me very much.” 
The opera referred to was, however, Gudrun, a later 
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work. Uhlig, in that long and interesting article, admits 
Mangold’s earnest endeavours, yet does not consider 
the composer strong enough to carry out his good 
intentions. . 8.8. 








AT BAYREUTH. 
[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


IT is the greatest of mistakes to imagine that one goes 
to Bayreuth only, or even mainly, to hear the opera 
performances. It is not conceivable that experienced 
and hardened London musical critics should, at the end 
of a long and tiresome season at Covent Garden, go any- 
where for the sake of opera performances. As the critics 
at the end of the season bid one another adieu and ask 
each other where they propose to spend the holidays, one 
can see on their countenances a grim determination never 
to hear any more opera performances. They want to get to 
a quiet country town, where they can lounge idly all day, 
lunch under lime trees, meet their friends in a casual way, 
possibly hear a little music in the evening, then go to 
supper, and finish up the day by sitting, amidst chatter- 
ing foreigners in a ca/é till three o’clock next morning. 
And by the oddest of coincidences, Bayreuth is precisely 
the country town for these mild forms of amusement. It 
is easily accessible, for véa Dover, Ostend, Cologne, and 
Nuremberg you can get there in twenty-eight hours. It 

‘is cheap, for unless you are foolish. you can get an excellent 
room for four marks a day; you can get excellent German 
food for almost nothing (it has always surprised me that 
the restaurant keepers do not pay handsomely those who 
will eat it); and as for drinks, why for a mere handful of 
German money you can get enough Bavarian beer to 
drown yourself and your family in ; and the lime trees are 
there, with a restaurant in the midst of them. There is a 
little music, say The Rhinegold, The Valkyrie, Siegtried, 
The Dusk of the Gods, or Parsifal,to be heard in the 
evening; there is a score of places where supper can be had 
after the music is over; and what better place on this earth 
is there than Baierlein’s Bodega to sit in and sip lager and 
discuss all manner of trifling subjects until it is time you 
were rising from bed? It is entirely because Bayreuth 
possesses all these attractions that it is moderately popular 
with the average English man and woman, and immensely, 
immoderately, popular with the critics. Any account of the 
Festival which omits to mention the social side is in reality 
no account at all, or at best a half account. And he who 
goes to Bayreuth alone, filled with a holy fervour for “ the 
cause” (what cause? one asks oneself), who spends the 
day in preparation for the evening performances, and 
the night after the performance in meditating what he 
has seen—he who does this may take it, from one 
who knows, that he has not yet felt, experienced 
Bayreuth. 

The things I have mentioned constitute the real Bayreuth. 
They must be included, as I have said, in any complete 
account of the place and the function, and they must be 
mentioned, not only for themselves, but because they are 
the things which make onetolerant,and more than tolerant, 
of the unreal Bayreuth. By the unreal Bayreuth I mean 
the Bayreuth of the red-hot Wagnerite’s imagination. With 
the enthusiast, no matter‘how absurd or mad he may appear, 
I am always in sympathy, and I fancy that most of my 
readers, too, are in sympathy with him; but the sincerest 
sympathy with enthusiasm does not enable one to see the 
world as the enthusiast sees it, cannot prevent us thinking 
that things are not as the enthusiast sees them; and 
perhaps never in the whole of the history of music, or 





even of all the arts, has the difference between the fanatic 
view and the view of the ordinary sane lover of art been 
so marked as in the case of Bayreuth. “I intend,” said 
Wagner to the late Sir Charles Hallé, “to make 
Bayreuth the centre of civilization.” “A noble aim, my 
master,” said Hallé, and one perceives a touch of scep- 
ticalironyin his reply. But the Wagner fanatic would never 
notice the irony. In his eyes the aim has been achieved. 
Bayreuth already zs the centre of civilisation, Wagner’s 
operas—or music-dramas, as the Wagner fanatic indig- 
nantly insists on your calling them—contain all the wisdom, 
all the truth, all the beauty, all the emotions and noblest 
aspirations of the highest humanity of all ages; and it is 
held that they are not only given better at Bayreuth than 
elsewhere, but that they are absolutely perfectly given there : 
the performancesarealike beyond reproach and ay 
of improvement. It follows from this that the people 
who organize and direct the performances, that is to say, 
the Wagner family, are artists beyond reproach and 
possibility of rivalry, hence a most quaint state of affairs. 
Mrs. Wagner holds a kind of court, to which all the dis- 
tinguished people who leave their cards at Villa Wahnfried 
are invited : and though she is the most modest-mannered 
lady in Europe, every word that she drops is regarded as 
holding or implying unheard-of depths of meaning, in- 
effable wisdom. The Misses Wagner are as so many 
Valkyrie maidens; and young Siegfried Wagner is 
Siegfried indeed, an all-powerful, valiant conqueror. Any- 
one who cannot stomach all this is clearly “an outsider; ” 
he is gently tabooed: and it is beyond the Wagnerite’s 
comprehension that a man who is tabooed at Villa 
Wahnfried should ever again be able to hold up his head 
in any other European town. Now this kind of thing 
would not be tolerated anywhere save at Bayreuth. In 
London, for example, the Wagner Society tried it, and the 
London Wagner Society has been virtually laughed out 
of existence. The surviving members occasionally meet, 
I believe ; they subscribe their guineas, and they get 
for them Mr. Ashton Ellis’s translations of Wagner's 
prose writings from the original provincial Saxon into 
German; they ballot for free seats at the next Bayreuth 
Festival. But the society, as a force in music, has 
been utterly killed by the ridicule its pretensions pro- 
voked. But at Bayreuth one would not for untold wealth 
have the Wagnerite different from what he is. One notes 
his little follies with an indulgent smile, almost as though 
he were a character in a play thoughtfully provided for 
our amusement; one does not even have to repress a long- 
ing to smile at the claims made for Mrs. Wagner or to 
laugh outright at young Siegfried ; when the out-and-out 
Wagnerite tells you that you are in the centre of 
civilization you cordially agree, and do not grin at what 
you know to be your own polite lie. You are enjoying 
yourself so prodigiously, you have so inexhaustible a stock 
of good humour, that it would actually hurt you to point 
out that the Wagner family and all the Wagnerites are 
living in the most foolish of fools’ paradises ; and in fact, 
if you once did so, you would deprive yourself of one of 
the joys of Bayreuth. 

Nevertheless, any picture of Bayreuth which pretends 
to fairness must show not only the pleasant features of 
the life there—the social life, and the comical pretensions 
made forthe place—but also what it is when regarded by 
itself from afar, when we have all returned to our respec- 
tive native heaths, a distinctly unpleasant feature. It must 
therefore be asserted most emphatically that the per- 
formances are, in many respects, not what they might 
be, and in none what they are said to be. Those who 
go to Bayreuth simply to hear Zhe Nibelung’s Ring had 
better stay at home, or go to Munich, or even to 
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Frankfurt-a.-Main ; those who go to hear Parsifal will 
certainly wish that Parsifa/ could be done at Frankfurt- 
a.-Main or at Munich. Last year the present writer gave 
what he believed and believes was a just account of the 
way in which Wagner’s masterpieces were handled; th‘s 
year it is necessary to state that though many details 
showed some improvement, on the whole the perform- 
ances were not to be called better. To begin with, 
Siegfried Wagner conducted Zhe Ring. Now, whether 
Siegfried Wagner possesses high ability, or any ability 
at all, is not a question which need be discussed here. 
The point is that Bayreuth pretends to give model 
renderings of the Wagner operas, renderings in which 
every part is supposed to be taken by the best artists 
available. The circular issued by the London agent 
distinctly states this. One therefore asks whether Mr, 
Siegfried Wagner is the best conductor available. If he 
is not, then one of the main parts—namely, the important 
art of the orchestra—is clearly not in the hands of the 
oo artist available. Zs Siegfried Wagner, then, the best 
conductor available? Well, one need only think of 
Richter, Mottl, Seidl, Weingartner, to realize that he is 
not ; and if, by a heap of misfortunes occurring simul- 
taneously, none of these conductors should be available, 
there are scores of German conductors who are known to 
be abler than Siegfried Wagner. This being so, Bayreuth 
is clearly guilty of something short of the very best 
faith, and there is every reason why the truth should be 
written about this young man’s efforts. He was not an 
entire failure—in fact, it rather surprised many of us 
to find a young man whose tastes are not supposed to be 
musical acquitting himself so well. But to those of us 
who have heard Mottl and Richter, his playing of the 
Rhinegold music seemed so lifeless and colourless that 
serious criticism of. it would be misplaced, if not 
actually impossible. Some parts of Zhe Valkyrie 
were more tolerable; and the whole of Siegfried 
was not so bad as it might have been; but the 
Dusk of the Gods was simply deplorable in_ its 
weakness. I am not exaggerating when | affirm that 
the Funeral March was not merely played worse than I 
have ever heard it played before, but was less effective— 
or rather more ineffective—than I dreamed that magnifi- 
cent masterpiece could be made. But no intelligent critic 
would dream of treating Siegfried Wagner seriously : it 
is merely necessary to say so much about him as will 
show that Bayreuth’s claims are found to be groundless 
by the management’s carelessness and recklessness about 
one of the most important elements in a good perform- 
ance—the orchestra. Passing on to the singers, one 
must, in the same way, ask whether Vogl is the best 
Siegmund available, and Sucher the best Sieglinde avail- 
able. They were in their prime twenty years ago ; now 
neither of them looks like the part ; and both are given 
to singing vastly out of tune. Sucher, in particular, 
sang several passages in keys and scales not known to 
European music. Of course, it may be said that these 
singers were the best available at the moment (owing, for 
instance, to sudden indisposition of those who were to 
have taken the parts). But this, if it were said, would not 
be true : Sucker and Vogl were with deliberation selected 
beforehand, for reasons known, perhaps, to the manage- 
ment, but carefully concealed from the public. That 
better artists were not available is a thing not to be 
thought. There are scores, or at least dozens, of better 
Siegmunds and Sieglindes. So here again the preten- 
sions of Bayreuth fall to the ground ; and were space at 
my disposal, and if the result were worth the labour, I 
could take many of the other singers, and show in the 
same way that they were not, as the Bayreuth advance 





circular never fails to assert, the “ best artists available.” 
On the other hand, it is only right to say that one new 
artist, Mr. Van Rooy, of Rotterdam, was a most splendid 
Wotan, in singing, acting, and stage presence, and that 
Madame Gulbranson, who sang the part of Briinnhilde 
last year, sang it much better this year, and showed that 
though she is still a learner, she is a learner who is 
advancing rapidly towards complete mastery of her art. 
In Parsifal we had a notable Kundry in Miss Brema, 
and at another performance a fair one in Madame 
Mildenberg; and at both performances a perfect 
Amfortas in Perron (who, it may be remembered, sang 
Wotan so beautifully last year). The orchestra was 
wonderfully refined, delicate, and strong where strength 
was needed, under Mr. Seidl. And it must be added 
that the colours of the scenery were as odious as ever, 
and the working of it as perfect as ever. 

But space is run out ; and, anyhow, the present object 
is not to describe for the hundredth time small variations 
in details, but to attempt a sketch, a very rough outline, 
of Bayreuth as it is found by one who knows how to 
enjoy himself there. For this purpose, the briefest 
criticism of the performances almost seems dispro- 
portionately long; for, as has been said, it is not for 
the performances that one goes to Bayreuth, but for all 
the other things described earlier in this article. He is 
a fool who goes to Bayreuth only for the operas, but a 
bigger fool who stays away because of them. 

ITALIANOPHILE. 


LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


WHEN instrumental music is silent in the concerts, the voices of 
the male voice choirs resound and delight the flocks of willing 
listeners. As the ‘* Arion” recently held its summer festival, so 
also did the ** Concordia” give a concert shortly afterwards for 
the benefit of the holiday-makers, which was gratifyingly well 
attended. Unfortunately, the selection of the choruses was too 
much in the vocal-society style, and only ‘‘ Der deutsche Sang,” 
for choir and orchestra, by Carl Reinecke, and ‘‘ Rolands Horn,” 
by Rheinberger, could be esteemed works of importance ; they 
were accordingly distinguished by special applause. Besides 
these, part-songs by Abt and Kiicken, and finally, indeed, by 
perfectly obscure composers, such as Pache, Schauss, Gast, and 
Liebe, were given. Unfortunately, many male choral unions 
love to occupy themselves with such second-rate works and 
composers. Where is the German Volkslied? Where are 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Schubert, Weber, Kreutzer? They 
must all yield to those vocal-society heroes, to whom, indeed, a 
monument is erected speedily after their demise ! 

The ‘‘ Paul”’-ites, or, as it is officially called, the ‘‘ University 
Vocal Society of St. Paul,” surpassed the ‘“‘ Concordia,” equally 
as regards the choice of choruses and the rendering ; it was at 
the same time the seventy-five years’ jubilee of the society. 
After Mendelssohn’s glorious song, “An die Kiinstler,” had 
been excellently sung already at the reception evening, a concert 
next took place in St. Thomas’s church. This sacred concert 
was opened with Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D minor, per- 
formed by Here Paul Gerhardt. There followed Palestrina’s 
**O bone Jesu” and a “ Miserere” of Orlando Lassus, “Te 
Deum ”’ by Bernhard Klein, ‘‘ Gloria” and ‘‘ Benedictus” from 
Volkmann’s second Mass, a Motet, “Der Herr behiite deinen 
Eingang und Ausgang,” by Hermann Kretzschmar, the present 
conductor of the ‘‘ Paulus” (who, however, has been for some 
time obliged to discontinue his work through serious illness), 
and finally ‘‘ Danklied,” by Julius Rietz. All the choruses were 
carefully rehearsed, and were very satisfactorily performed, 
under Heinrich Zoéllner’s able guidance. Heinrich Zéllner, the 
present director of the New York ‘‘ Arion,” is an old “ Paul"’- 
ite, and as such closely connected with the “ Paulus.” Between 
the choruses named, we heard Frau Dr. Noordewier-Redingius, 
from Amsterdam, sing, with a well-trained light soprano voice, 
the Pastoral Aria from the Messiah, Beethoven’s “ Busslied,” 
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* Sei nur still,” by J. W. Franck, and finally the aria “‘ Mein 
gliubiges Herze,” from Bach’s Whitsuntide Cantata. Georg 
Wille, our excellent ‘cellist, gave pleasure by some solo pieces 
by Bach, and Herr Gerhardt once more displayed his virtuosity 
on the organ by his rendering of the Sonata No. 3, in A minor, 
by A. G. Ritter. Consequently, this church concert turned out 
very enjoyable. 

The secular concert, which took place the following day in 
the new Gewandhaus, had, however, a still more stimulating 
effect, for the very reason ;that it zvas a “secular” one, and not 
devoted exclusively to oe mood, like the foregoing. Names 
such as Brahms, Mendelssohn, Schumann, keinecke, Rhein- 
berger, Bruch, Heinrich Zél!ner, Hermann Langer, adorned the 
programme. It is true, the last-named is not of importance as 
a composer, but it was an indispensable act of piety that the 
‘Paulus ” should place Aés name also on the programme, for 
the society owes him an immense amount, not to say everything 
that has made it great. The principal items of the concert were 
Brahms’ ‘ Rinaldo,” for tenor solo, chorus and orchestra, and 
Reinecke’s “‘ Der deutsche Sang,” for choir and orchestra. Both 
works were taken up with genuine enthusiasm, and it was 
interesting to observe how the latter, in an enclosed space and 
interpreted with greater intelligence than a short time before, 
as the “Concordia” sang it in the open-air, now produced an 
incomparably greater effect. Of Mendelssohn we heard his 
charming “ Abendstandchen,” of Schumann “Die Lotos- 
blume” and “‘ Die Minnesinger,” a couple of old show pieces 
of the ‘‘ Paulus.’ The two “Spriiche,” for chorus and 
orchestra, ‘* Beherzigung” and ‘* Wider die Heuchler,” by 
Heinrich Zéllner, composed ad hoc, appear to us too preten- 
tiously scored, and in general too much outwardly decked out 
and too little penetrated by genuine subjectivity. Of Langer 
we heard his ‘‘ Nachtgruss,” of Rheinberger ‘‘O du sonnige, 
wonnige Welt,” and of Max Bruch the song of victory, 
‘* Salamis.” All these vocal numbers were interspersed, in the 
most desired fashion, by the pianoforte renderings of Mlle. 
Clotilde Kleeberg, who performed Schumann’s A minor Concerto 
brilliantly and correctly, although not with the necessary inward 
inspiration. On the other hand, her presentment of the three 
solos—Prelude and Fugue in Ff major, by J. S. Bach; Nocturne 
in F minor, by Chopin ; and, above all, Mendelssohn’s Presto, 
Op. 7, No. 7—was thoroughly first-rate. She played the last- 
named with really magical charm and infallible virtuosity, in 
consequence of which she received an enthusiastic encore. 








Correspondence, 


To the Editor of THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 


“GREGORIAN MUSIC.” 


S1R,—I feel gratified by Dr. Riemann’s kind notice of 
“Gregorian Music” in your last issue, but I beg to say 
that the passage quoted by him from the first chapter of 
the book is not mine, being borrowed from an article in 
the Zad/et. 1 have acknowledged this in a footnote, 
which has apparently been overlooked by the reviewer.— 
Yours truly, L. M. MCL,, 0.5.8. 


Stanbrook Abbey, Worcester. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


IN looking through a traveller’s sketch-book on his return 
from the Continent, it is interesting to note what features 
have struck him most in the various places visited, and 
how certain “bits,” quaint or pretty, as the case may be, 
are invariably sketched by everyone who'can hold a 
pencil. In like manner, the musical impressions of a 
traveller are of interest; and here, too, certain places 
seem invariably to suggest certain musical forms. Thus 





we are not surprised to find that when Mr. Arnold Krug 
wants to record his impressions of Vienna they inevitably 
take the shape of a waltz, and we have selected for this 
month’s music supplement this very graceful composition 
(or should we say “sketch” ?) for the piano, from his 
two books of “ Reisebilder” (or “Scenes of Travel”), 
Op. 69, which include reminiscences of Rome, Naples, 
the Alps, the Tyrol, etc, 








Rebtews of Hew Music and Hew 
Critions, 


—e— 


An Introduction to the Study of Theory. By FRANKLIN 
PETERSON, Mus. Bac. Oxon. Second Edition. 
oe No. 9192; net 1s. 6d.) London: Augener 

0. 
SINCE we reviewed this little book in May last—how 
quickly Mr. Peterson’s works run through their first 
edition !—it has been carefully revised by the author, the 
few misprints put right, a full table of contents added, 
and a “ Note to the Second Edition” inserted after the 
preface. In this latter Mr. Peterson defends his attitude 
with regard to the signature 3, but those who read his 
able and exhaustive article, “Alla Breve,” in the Monthly 

Musical Record for July last will not require any more 

convincing. For the rest, no alterations of any import- 

ance have been made, and we still adhere to our 
favourable opinion of the excellence of this little work, as 
expressed in our review last May. 


Studies for the Pianoforte. By H. BERTINI. Revised 
and fingered, after the modern method, by A. 
LAUBACH. Twenty-five Studies, Op. 29. (Edition 
No. 6083; net Is.) ; 25 Studies, Op. 32. (Edition 
No. 6084; net 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

HERE we have two more books of Bertini’s Studies, and 
again we look for anything fresh in the editing thereof. 
Nor are we disappointed, for in the very well-known Op. 
29, Mr. Laubach gives Henselt’s reading on a small stave 
above, where it differs from his own, notably in Nos. 3, 
4,19, and 24. No. 11 provides a good example of the 
sensible style of using and indicating the pedal, which 
was commended in reviewing the former volumes, and 
No. 13 has a foot-note suggesting a useful extension of its 
prevailing figure. In Op. 32 the studies are more 
advanced, and if less well known, are altogether admir- 
able, the only objection possible being that the majority 
show undue preference for the right hand. To partly 
remedy this, however, Mr. Laubach has wisely written 
and added a version of No. 25 for the /e/¢ hand. 


Symphonies by W. A, Mozart, Arranged for pianoforte 
duet by Max PAUER. No. 11 in B flat major. 
(Edition No. 8588/, net 1s.) No. 12 in G major. 
: Edition No. 8588, net 1s.) London: Augener & 

to) 


THE above two symphonies complete the set of twelve, 
newly arranged for pianoforte duet by Max Pauer. The 
edition is a most attractive one, being of a convenient 
size (oblong), clearly and correctly printed, and published 
at the small price of one shilling each volume. It will 
readily find tavour amongst teachers and in schools, 
where a heavy volume would be entirely out of place. 
Mr. Pauer’s experience and judgment ensure a reliable 
and really practical arrangement, and one which makes 
no great demands on the performer’s powers. We re- 
commend it as a thoroughly educational edition. 
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SCENES OF TRAVEL 
(Rersebtlder) 
by 
ARNOLD KRUG. 


Op. 69. 
(Augener’s Edition, 62084 8) 





_— 


wo FB Fee: See 


N° 6. ECHOES FROM VIENNA. 
(Nachklinge aus Wien.) 
WALTZ. 


Tempo di Valse. 
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New Pianoforte School (Neue Klavierschule), By Dr. 
RIEMANN. Step 1:—Part IV: 16 Character- 
istic Pieces by JOH. NEP. HUMMEL, Part V.: 3 
Sonatinas by HAYDN and 2 by BEETHOVEN. 
Part VI.: 18 Easy Characteristic Pieces by A. 
STRELEZKI, H. HEALE, R. KLEINMICHEL, C. 
GURLITT, and E. PAUER. (Edition Nos. 6371d e/,; 
net Is. each.) London: Augener & Co. 
AN admirable feature of Dr. Riemann’s new pianoforte 
school arc the two pages of technical studies given at the 
commencement of each part, and especially interesting 
are those in Partl1V.—/Preparatory exercises for poly- 
phonic playing—three notes against two; four notes 
against three; legato in one part with staccato in the 
other; &c. ‘Lhe author’s system of phrasing presumably 
renders any printed instructions, beyond an occasional 
foot-note, superfluous, so that the remainder of each book 
is merely a collection of pieces by standard composers, 
fingered in accordance with modern notions of the 
subject. The contents of each part are given above. 


Tanz-Arabeske for the Pianoforte. By F. KIRCHNER. 
Op. 729. London : Augener & Co. 
IN considering the enormous number of salon and so- 
called teaching pieces constantly appearing, we must not 
forget that there exists an insatiable craving after that 
which is new, not alone in the world of music, but also in 
that of painting and literature. A new opera, a new 
symphony, a new song, dance, or instrumental piece by a 
popular composer is as eagerly sought after as the latest 
novel by a favourite author. Even the youngest child at 
school longs for a “new piece.” Kirchner is successful 
in one class of composition, that which affords recreation 
to young pianists, and judging from his latest piece, he is 
by no means “played out.” The TZanz-Aradbeske is 
pleasing, and at the same time it imparts a degree of 
fluency to the fingers of the right hand. 


Spesial-Etiiden fiir das Pianoforte. 


By MAX PAUER. 
Op. 11. Book II. (Edition No. 63184, net 2s.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

HEFT II. of Max Pauer’s Spezial-Etiiden contains four 
studies, Nos. 5 to 8. Two versions of No. 5 are given, 
the first in thirds sounded together, the second in broken 
thirds. An important feature is the very practical finger- 
ing of some of the passages ; for instance, those in double 
thirds on page 21, where the following appears :—5 + 3 ? 
and $445. This is not an easy fingering, but it is 
occasionally useful, and is of great technical value. 
No. 6 is a special study for the expansion and contraction 
of the right hand. No. 7, study in double notes, No. 8 
is a highly original and thoroughly exhaustive study on 
broken chords in close position for both hands. The 
work is already in use at several of the Continental con- 
servatoires, including those of Cologne and Stuttgart, 
and we do not hesitate to predict its favourable reception 
in England, where Mr. Pauer is highly esteemed as an 
artist and composer. ——— 

The School of Technique and Expression. By E. PAUER. 
Forty daily exercises. Op. 74. (Edition No. 8284; 
net Is.) London: Augener & Co. 

THIS instalment of Professor Pauer’s “School of Tech- 

nique and Expression” is a valuable compendium of 

somewhat advanced pianoforte exercises. They are 

“intended to serve as a continuation of Czerny’s 4o daily 

exercises,” and although ‘we consider that they are a good 

step ahead of Czerny’s Op. 337, there can be no doubt as 
to the benefit which must accrue to the serious student 
by the use of such a well-thought-out and carefully 
constructed work. It embraces exercises on expansions, 


broken chords, shakes and staccato, left-hand studies, 
octaves, double and repeated notes, smoothness, strength, 
lightness, firmness, flexibility, and a wrist study. Where- 
ever necessary, the correct fingering is indicated. 


Prelude and Fugue in E minor for the Organ. By 
WARWICK JORDAN, Mus, Doc., F.R.C.O. (Edition 
No. 5806; net 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

IT is satisfactory to note that one of our best-known 

London organists is turning his attention to writing for 

this instrument. The prelude contains much interesting 

matter, and is well put together. The Fugue is worked 

(not quite strictly) on a bold and clearly defined subject 

of eight bars, rather overlaid, perhaps, in places with 

heavy counterpoint, and is brought to a fitting conclusion 
with a return to the opening phrase of the prelude. If 

Dr. Warwick Jordan can give the necessary time, the 

present work proves that he will be well employed in this 

field, where his great experience and splendid capacity as 

a performer will stand him in good stead. 


Short Voluntaries for the Organ, being select movements 
rom the works of celebrated composers. Transcribed 
by J. MATTHEWS. Vol. I. (Edition No. 58114; 
net Is.) London: Augener & Co. 
THIS series promises well, judging from the first volume 
now before us. The items are (1) Schubert’s beautiful 
Litany in E flat for All Souls’ Day ; (2) Romance in B, by 
Henselt ; (3) a Hebrew Melody, known as “ The Mem- 
orial of the Departed,” from Pauer’s “ Hebrew Melodies” ; 
and (4) the well-known “ Traumerei” from Schumann’s 
Kinderscenen. This is a sufficiently varied selection, and 
the transcriber has done his work so carefully and 
judiciously that we shall look with interest for a further 
instalment. 
Berceuse pour Violon et Piano. 
London : Augener & Co. 
THIs little composition merits the warmest commenda- 
tion, as much for its distinct originality as for its exquisite 
flow of melody. It is written in the key of E flat major, 
allegro non troppo, and the violin part is marked cox 
sordino throughout. The pianoforte obbligato is suffi- 
ciently independent of the violin to be a berceuse in itself. 
The work contains some striking but perfectly agreeable 
harmonic progressions. The style is good, and, with the 
exception of the numerous chords in extended positions 
in the pianoforte part, there is nothing to prevent its being 
taken up with advantage by many whose technique is not 
very advanced, and we are sure that not a few professional 
players will add this piece to their r¢pertozre. 


Par CFSAR CUI. 


Potpourris on Popular Melodies from Classical and 
Modern Operas and Oratorios. By R. HOFMANN, 
ADAM. Le Postillon (Edition No. 5401). 

BELLINI. La Sonnambula (Edition No. 5402). 
BELLINI. Norma (Edition No. 5403). 
BOIELDIEU. Le Calife de Bagdad (Edition No. 5404). 
BoIELDIEU. La Dame Blanche (Edition No. 5405). 
Donizetti, La Fille du Régiment (Edition No. 5406). 
G, For = Violin, Violoncello and Pianoforte ; net 
Is, 6d. 

H, For Flute, Violoncello and Pianoforte ; net 1s. 4d. 
1, For Flute and Pianoforte ; net ts. 
K, For Flute Solo ; net 6d. 

London : Augener & Co. 

MR. RICHARD HOFMANN, by writing a: flute part to re- 

place the first violin part of his Jotpourris on favourite 

melodies from operas and oratorios, has added four new 
arrangements to those already existing. They are :—For 
flute solo ; flute and pianoforte; flute, violoncello, and 
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pianoforte ; and flute, violin, violoncello, and pianoforte. 
There seems to be no reason why a quintet arrangement 
for flute, 2 violins, violoncello, and pianoforte should not 
also be supplied, even though the flute and first violin 
parts are very much the same. The arrangements F and 
K include all of the necessary paits, therefore no difficulty 
stands in the way. These potpourris are exceedingly well 
put together, introducing, besides all the principal airs 
from the works chosen, portions of the overtures, 
entr’actes, &c. They are as easy as it is possible to 
make them, and are nicely marked for performance. 


Mazurka Hongroise pour le violon, avec accompagnement 

du piano. Par ALFRED MOFFAT. London : Augener 
Co. 

HERE is a capital piece, which, like all A. Moffat’s work, 

bears the stamp “¢horough.’ It will be found most 

effective when well worked up—the violinist must be a 

capable performer if it is to “go” properly—and it should 

prove a “catch” for all players on the look-out for some- 
thing breezy and exhilarating, both to themselves and 
their listeners. -_— 

Songs of Love and Eventide. A Selection of Songs with 
the original words, and English words by Lady 
MACFARREN. (GOMPERTZ, “ When I wander in the 
Twilight,” “Upon my darkness shone a radiant 
star” ; KJERULF, “Good Night” ; KREUz, Slumber 
Song; MoszkowskI, “I ask thee not”; SCHAR- 
WENKA, “Sunny light! Sunny glow!’’) London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE uniting link between these dissimilarly composed 

songs is obviously the words, both because of their 

similarity of subject and because the very poetical and 
successful translations recently added are all from the 
facile and graceful pen of Lady Macfarren. These six 
songs (of which the musical portion has been reviewed 
before at one time or another) are particularly taking and 
favourable examples of their respective composers, and 
are all of moderate compass, not going higher than F. 


Select Songs from the Oratorios and Operas of G. F. 
Handel. Edited by H. HEALE, “No sylvan 
shade” (Ombra mai fi), from Xerxes. London: 
Augener & Co. 

IT is a curious fact that Handel’s so-called “ Largo” is 

far arid away better known in its various instrumental 

arrangements than in its original form. For the dozens 

—not to say, scores—of versions for violin, for flute, for 

harp, for harmonium, etc., solo, or for orchestra, and for 

every possible style of chamber music, there are only one 
or two editions to be had of the thing in its original shape 
of vocal solo. This, the newest edition, has had a special 
translation of the Italian words made for it by Lady 

Macfarren, contains the Recitative as well as the Arioso, 

and is -published in two keys, F and G major. These 

form Nos. 31 and 32 of the series of Handel’s Songs so 
ably edited by H. Heale. 








Concerts. 


——~— 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
Mr. HEDMONDT’s season at Her Majesty’s Theatre will com- 
mence on September 4th, when will be produced Mr. Fianco 
Leoni’s Kip Van Winkle. Several operas have been written 
on this subject, the comic opera of M. Planquette being the 
most popular. In the latest version, Mr. Hedmondt will appear 
as the hero, the principal female character being sustained by a 
new American vocalist, Miss Gertrude Wordall, Several 





members of the Carl Rosa company will assist Mr. Hedmondt, 
who promises many important works at Mr. Tree’s beautiful 
new theatre. 


CARL ROSA COMPANY. ' 

BgFoRE coming to London, the Carl Rosa company will 
undertake a short tour in the provinces. When they appear at 
Covent Garden several new vocalists will be introduced: 
among the most prominent is Miss Theo. Doré, who has had 
great success in Carmen. She has a mezzo-soprano voice of 
excellent quality, her lower tones being as rich and full as most 
contralto vocalists. An Italian tenor, Signor Salvi, is highly 
spoken of. He will appear in Puccini’s La Bohéme. Mr. 
Barron Berthold, the new American tenor, has excellent quali- 
fications as a Wagnerian tenor. There was an intention of 
engaging him at Covent Garden during the illness of M. Jean 
de Keszke. He has a robust tenor voice and has been well 
trained in dramatic operas. He has great versatility, being able 
to represent Wagnerian parts and the tenor ré/es in operas of 
Balfe and Wallace with equal facility. Mr. Berthold will be 
heard in some of Wagner’s most popular works, and his 
Lohengrin is said to be a very striking performance. Rumour 
speaks well also of Miss Cecile Lorraine as a soprano of more 
than ordinary talent. Her voice is said to be of ample compass 
and volume, and she has received an artistic training. Other 
performers of merit will be heard during the Covent Garden 
season, and the orchestra and chorus will be strengthened. 
The Carl Rosa véertoire will include some works new to 
London, of course in English versions. It is to be hoped that 
the enterprising management will be well supported, as other 
prospects of opera in English are extremely uncertain. 





QUEEN’S HALL PROMENADE CONCERTS. 

Mr. RoBperT NEWMAN met with so much encouragement 
during his series of promenade concerts last year at Queen’s 
Hall that his next campaign is looked forward to with great 
interest. August 28th was the date announced for the com- 
mencement, and a goodly list of works was set forth in Mr. 
Newman’s programmes. Besides a strong list of foreign pro- 
ductions, he has promised a number of new works of native 
composers. The great improvement effected by Mr. Newman in 
this form of musical entertainment is one of the most striking 
reforms of our time. Like the Earl of Beaconsfield, Mr. Newman 
has ‘‘ educated his party,” and now, instead of rowdy conduct 
and trumpery music, visitors can enjoy at Queen’s Hall the 
noblest works of the great masters. Mr. Henry J. Wood will, 
as heretofore, conduct the orchestra, which will be made more 
efficient than ever by abolishing the practice of permitting 
‘‘deputies’”’ to appear in place of the performers regularly 
engaged. This system has led to much abuse, and is unfair to 
the conductor and to the audience. The practice of giving 
special nights devoted to the works of great composers will be 
continued. Many excellent vocalists will appear at Queen’s 
Hall during the season, and the solo instrumentalists engaged 
are of a high class. We anticipate a very successful season, as 
lovers of music will not fail to support such an enterprising 
manager as Mr. Robert Newman. 





ALBERT HALL. 
SomE new works of considerable importance will be given 
during the coming Albert Hall season. Mr. Elgar’s Light of 
Life, performed at the Worcester Festival last year, is to be 
one of the novelties, and Beethoven’s Ruzns of Athens will be 
included in the scheme. Sir John Bridge’s patriotic composi- 
tion, Zhe Flag of England, is to be repeated, we believe, with 
some slight alterations tending to increase its effectiveness. 
The season is to commence on November 11th with Z/ijah, and 
the Faust of Berlioz will be given on December 9th. The New 
Year performance of 7he Messiah will take place as usual, and 
various important sacred works will be performed early in the 
spring. The chorus will be reinforced by some fresh voices, 
and it is probable that an enlargement of the orchestra will be a 
feature of the season. The need of a fuller volume of tone in 
the vast area of the Albert Hall has often been remarked upon, 
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MUSIC OUT OF TOWN. 

SatnT CECILIA has packed up her trunks and departed from 
town, She is to be heard of on seaside piers, in Highland 
villages, and at the provincial festivals. Hereford will be the 
first of these. It commences on September 12th, when a new 
“Te Deum” and “ Benedictus” by Mr. Elgar are announced. 
Schubert’s unfinished Symphony in B minor will be an interest- 
ing item. Selections from Parsifal, Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic 
Symphony, and a new “ Magnificat” by Dr. Hubert Parry are 
attractive announcements, and a Wagnerian concert will take 
place at the Shire Hall. Birmingham will follow on October 
sth, and at that city one of the novelties will be a symphonic 
poem by Mr. Edward German, having Shakespeare's Hamilet 
for its theme. A new Requiem Mass by Dr. Villiers Stanford 
and an ‘** Ode to the Sea” by Mr. Arthur Somervell are promised. 
Also important selections from Wagner's works. Dr. Richter 
will again conduct, a fact which Birmingham amateurs will be 
delighted to hear. As the autumn advances, there will be 
other signs of musical life in the provinces, of which we shall 
take note. Meanwhile London turns a deaf ear to Saint 
Cecilia. A few ‘‘ musical comedies” have been revived at the 
theatres, but they have not the vitality to resist the hot weather, 
and we must wait for longer and cooler evenings before any- 
thing: of importance will attract musical amateurs, We have 
elsewhere spoken of what has keen done, and is doing, at 
Bayreuth, which festival has had many royal and aristocratic 
visitors this year. Some of our musical friends from London 
have been unable to obtain seats in consequence. As for 
concerts, they appear to have vanished altogether from the 
metropolis. The final meetings of the Royal Academy, the 
Royal College, Guildhall School, and other teaching institu- 
tions brought the season to an early close, and the extreme 
heat of the weather gave the final blow to London musical 
enterprise. ‘The Jubilee celebration had also its share in 
making the season a taine and unprofitable one. Many years 
have passed since we have had so little to record, but next year 
musical prospects are likely to be of a very animated kind. 





MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 
THERE is no longer any doubt as to the resignation of Signor 
Piatti, who has departed for his native land with the deter- 
mination not to brave an English winter any more. At the 
age of seventy-five, and after an active career, we can well 
understand the desire of the great violoncellist for repose. 
Signor Piatti says, however, that during the summer season he 
may probably pay a visit to his old friends in London. How 
gladly they will welcome the veteran! Meanwhile his place at 
the next Popular Concerts will be filled by a distinguished 
player, Herr Hugo Becker, a pupil of Griitzmacher, and a 
thoroughly competent and artistic violoncellist.—M. Jean de 
Reszke has been requested by the Czar to sing to His Imperial 
Majesty at St. Petersburg. The famous tenor has therefore 
arranged to appear at the Russian Court on September 8th.— 
Dr. Dvorak has chosen a curious subject as the libretto of a 
new opera. He is engaged upon Uncle Tom's Cabin. Dvorak 
is quite unknown as an operatic composer in this country. Per- 
haps Uncle Tom’s Cabin may serve as an introduction to 
London. But, in the first instance, it is intended, we believe, 
to be tried in America. It will be curious to see how the com- 
poser will treat such eccentric characters as ‘‘ Topsy,” and 
others. But he has already proved himself to be in sympathy 
with negro melodies: his symphony, ‘‘The New World,” 
contains examples of that kind of music.—Miss Jessie Huddle- 
ston recently took the place of Mile. Favier in La Poupée at 
the Prince of Wales's Theatre. The refinement and good 
singing of this clever young vocalist led to instant success, and 
none appear to regret the departure of Mile. Favier.— Accounts 
from Ireland state that Dr. Villiers Stanford’s opera, Shamus 
O'Brien, has met with extraordinary success.—Mr. Franco 
Leoni, the composer of the new opera Rip Van Winkle, is 
attached to the firm of Messrs. Chappell & Co., the music 
publishers. Mr. Leoni is an Italian, and not, as some have 
supposed, an Englishman who has adopted a foreign name.— 
The Savoy Theatre reopened with 7he Yeomen of the Guard on 
August 16th, but it will only be performed for a brief period, 





arrangements being in progress for the revival of Offenbach’s 
Grand Duchess, which has been promised for a long time.—Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s setting of the late Bishop of Wakefield’s Jubilee 
Hymn has been so successful that the composer forwarded a 
cheque for £202 to the Prince of Wales in aid of His Royal 
Highness’s Hospital Fund.—A new opera will shortly be pro- 
duced, the libretto of which is founded on Longfellow’s poem 
“The Village Blacksmith.” It will be first tried in the 
provinces.—Count Hochberg, Intendant of the Berlin Opera, ap- 
pears to think badly of the bicycle. He will not permit any of the 
vocalists to come to the Opera House on these popular vehicles. 
M. Jean de Reszke has travelled thousands of miles on a 
bicycle.—When Offenbach’s Za Périchole is revived at the 
Garrick Theatre, Miss Florence St. John will represent the 
heroine.—A new musical comedy, which has had great success 
in America, is to be produced shortly at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre. Its title is Zhe Wizard of the Nile. 


Musical Hotes, 


—~— 


IT is hoped, but perhaps hardly expected, that the 
French version of Die Mezstersinger (Les Maitres Chan- 
teurs)« will be ready for production at the Paris Grand 
Opera some time in November. Choral rehearsals have 
been actively carried on for some time, but as most of the 
soloists are enjoying their holidays far from Paris, little 
else can be done till their return. Some of the French 
papers say that after the Mezstersinger, the directors 
intend to mount a piece entitled Za Cloche du Rhin, by 
M. Samuel Rousseau, winner of a Second Grand Prix de 
Rome in 1878. M. Rousseau is not unknown as a lyric 
composer, but is more esteemed for his sacred music. 
There is also a report that MM. Zola and Bruneau are 
collaborating in another new opera, to be called Z’Ouragan 
(The Hurricane), but, as usual, the authors propose to 
take a couple of years over their work. 

M. CARVALHO has arranged for that very charming 
singer and actress Mlle. Simonnet to reappear at the 
Opéra Comique in October. The latest report is that the 
first novelty of the next season is not to be Massenet’s 
Sapho, but Le Spahi, by M. Lucien Lambert, which is to 
be given by October 15th, the production of Massenet’s 
work being reserved for November. Another rumour 
credits the manager with the intention to produce the 
Louise of M,. Gustave Charpentier, who, we believe, is his 
own librettist. 

THE salle in which the Concerts du Conservatoire are 
wont to be given having been officially condemned as 
unsafe and unfit for its purpose, it has been determined, 
in order that so famous a series of concerts may not have 
to be discontinued, to place the sa//e of the Grand Opéra 
at the disposal of the Société until the Conservatoire can 
be installed in a new and suitable building of its own. 
This is the cause of the discontinuance of the Grand 
Opéra concerts which have been given during the last two 
years in the same sa//e. In this country, someone would 
perhaps have suggested that the two sets of concerts 
might be given on different days, but in France no one 
seems to entertain the idea of a classical concert being 
given at any other time than on Sunday afternoon. With 
respect to the cessation of the Lamoureux concerts, the 
distinguished conductor has stated, in a letter to Le 
Temps, that his motive was a desire to devote himself to 
the realization of a theatrical (operatic) project which he 
has long had in his mind, but into the details of which he 
is not yet at liberty to enter. As to the concerts, he says 
they need not be discontinued, if the members of the 
orchestra will choose a new conductor, or if they will 
allow him to fill the post under conditions less onerous 
than those under which he has hitherto worked. 
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M. SAINT-SAENS has presented to a new museum just 
opened at Dieppe some two thousand objects, forming 
one entire section, which is named after the donor. M. 
Saint-Saéns has been such a traveller that we cannot 
doubt the interest and value of the objects collected by 
him, and Dieppe is fortunate in being made their re- 
cipient. He is reported to be engaged on a grand vocal 
scena, Cleopatra at Rome. His ballet, /avotte, has also 
been produced at the casino at Royan, the composer 
having superintended all the rehearsals and conducted 
the first performance. 

M. THEODORE DUBOIS, director of the Conservatoire, 
is writing a short one-act piece, Za Marseillaise (which 
is believed to be destined for the Opéra Comique), and a 
violin concerto. 

THE building of the new Opéra Comique, the slow 
progress of which hitherto has been made the occasion 
of innumerable jokes and sarcasms, has lately been 
carried on with such energy that it seems not improbable 
next year may see it finished. 

THE Parc Monceau in Paris bids fair to become the 
classic site for the monuments of great French composers. 
Before long it will be adorned with three monuments—to 
Bizet, Gounod, and Ambroise Thomas—all executed by 
very distinguished sculptors. 

A NEW edition of the late Felix Clément’s “ Dictionnaire 
Lyrique,” with its four supplements (the last issued in 
1880), edited, revised, and brought up to the present date 
by M. Arthur Pougin, is just about to be published by the 
Librairie Larousse. The new edition consists of a volume 
of 1,200 pages of two columns each, and M. Pougin has 
added particulars of over 4,000 works performed in all 
the musical countries of Europe. We do not know 
whether M. Pougin has further added to the value of his 
work by omitting some of his predecessor’s absurd 
criticisms, and correcting the thousands of errors which 
swarmed in Clément’s work. But the new edition will 
unquestionably be of enormous value. 

M. CAMPOCASSO, once for a short time co-director with 
M. Bertrand, of the Grand Opéra, has been appointed 
director of the opera-house of Nice, in succession to the 
late M. Olive Lafon. 

HENCEFORTH Le Ménestrel will be on sale at the news- 
paper kiosques of Paris, and persons who wish to procure 
a number will not have to journey to the office in the Rue 
Vivienne to buy one. 

THE Théatre de la Monnaie of Brussels opens for the 
next season on September Ist. Bruneau’s Messzdor, 
Wagner’s Meistersinger and perhaps La Valkyrie, and 
Massenet’s Herodiade are among the works intended to 
be given. 

THERE is a certain piquant originality in one of the 
circumstances attending the election of a Grand Prix de 
Rome at Brussels this year. The poem which is to be 
set by each competitor is written by M. Paul Gilson, 
himself the winner of the Grand Prix—as a musician— 
in 1889. 

THE new oratorio of M. Edgar Tinel, Sainte Godelive, 
was produced on July 22nd at Brussels, in the exhibition 
building called the Salle des Fétes, the acoustic qualities 
of which are said to be so abominable that anything like 
a proper rendering of a complicated musical work is im- 
possible. As far as could be judged from a performance 
in such circumstances, Sainte Godelive is not unworthy 
of the author of Franciscus, and the heroine has many 
passages full of poetry and tenderness to sing, while some 
of the choruses are very dramatic. But, on the whole, the 
general style is classic rather than modern, and it seems 
to lack originality and individuality. 

THIS being the regular holiday season at the Royal 





Opera, Berlin, the performances have been transferred to 
the so-called New Opera Theatre (formerly Kreoll’s), 
The performances, however, are somewhat of the order 
known as scratch agp ees i the chorus and or- 
chestra being mostly selected from other theatres, 
whilst the solo parts are mostly entrusted to travelling 
artists more or less of the “ star” order. Of the con- 
ductors, one is properly a conductor of ballets only, 
and the other an importation from Weimar. Among the 
star visitors are the ladies Prevosti, Bellincioni, and Elise 
Wiborg. Among the gentlemen, P. Miiller, Ernest 
Kraus, Emil Goetze, Reichmann and D’Andrade. Among 
the novelties for next season is said to be Das Fest auf 
Solhang, an operatic adaptation of Ibsen’s play with 
music by W. Stenhammar, a Swedish composer. But the 
intendant of the Berlin Opera-house has secured the 
performing rights of so many new operas that it is almost 
impossible to say to which he will give the preference. 

THE symphony concerts of the Royal Orchestra under 
Herr Weingartner will begin on October 4th. Of the 
works to be performed nothing is yet known except that 
all Beethoven’s symphonies will be given in their proper 
order. 

PROFESSOR HEINRICH VON HERZOGENBERG has been 
appointed successor to the late Waldemar Bargiel at the 
Hochschule fiir Musik of Berlin. He has also been 
entrusted with the superintendence of an advanced 
school of composition at the Academy of Arts. 

AT the annual meeting of the members of the Richard 
Wagner societies held at Bayreuth on July 21st, only twelve 
persons, representing 1,682, were present. It was stated 
that the number of members had fallen off by nearly a 
thousand. The question of dissolution was once more 
brought forward, but rejected, but surely very unwisely. 
Wagner societies in the present day are entirely super- 
fluous and absurd—at any rate as regards all the musical 
towns of Europe. 

IT has been legally decided that Brahms had lost his 
status as acitizen of the German Empire. His property, 
consequently, does not go to his native town Hamburg, 
but to the city of Vienna. It may, therefore, be hoped that 
the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, which he is known to 
have wished to benefit, may be allowed to receive some 
share of the property left by the composer. 

THE success of the Beethoven-Brahms festival, lately 
given by the Beethoven-Haus Verein, at Bonn, has been so 
considerable that the committee find themselves in a condi- 
tion to offer three prizes of a hundred pounds each for the 
best compositions sent in, in the department of chamber 
music. The first work to be composed exclusively for 
strings ; the second for strings and piano ; the third for 
wind instruments alone, or for wind instruments com- 
bined with piano or strings. Works intended for compe- 
tition must be sent in by December 17th next. This 
gives rather a short period for composers, and, if prac- 
ticable, the time might with advantage be extended, 
any as the decision is not to be given till December, 
1898. 

THE performances at Bayreuth this year have been 
extremely well attended, but more largely than ever by 
non-Germans, especially French and English. The 
standard of performance seems to have been much about 
the same as last year, but the conducting of Herr 
Siegfried Wagner, who conducted the second and third 
Cycles of the img, has been rather severely judged, 
both by German and non-German critics, among whom 
one well-known English critic has made himself promi- 
nent by some severe but apparently very just criticisms, 
to which the authorities at Bayreuth would do well to pay 
attention. 
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THE Meyerbeer prize of 4,500 marks has this year been 
allotted to Bernhard Kéhler, a pupil of the Conserva- 
torium of-Cologne. This young composer has not only 
satisfied the examiners of Berlin, he has also delighted 
the public of Cologne by his new overture to the Rat- 
catcher of Hamelin, which has just been performed in 
that town with much success, and is described as a fresh 
and genial work very cleverly treated. 

HERR FELIX DRASEKE is engaged on the composition 
of an oratorio in three parts entitled Christus, which 
he hopes to finish in 1899. The first performance, it 
appears, is reserved for the next century. Herr Draseke 
loves to do things on a grand scale, and we hope that 
his Christus will not disappoint his expectations. 

Mr. FERDINAND PRAEGER’S book,“ Wagner as I Knew 
Him,” has been withdrawn from sale by the firm of 
Breitkopf & Hirtel, the publishers of the German version, 
who give as their reason that they are unwilling that a 
work, which obviously travesties the truth, should be 
published by their firm. This is a little hard on Mr. 
Praeger, whose book, though often inaccurate and unreli- 
able, contains much that is both true and interesting. 

WE do not generally notice the marriages of musical 
people, but the weddings this month of three dis- 
tinguished artists tempt us to deviate from our usual 
practice. They are those of Signora Bianchi, the Italian 
Coloratursdngerin, who has united herself with Herr 
Pollini, the Hamburg manager, with whom she has before 
now appeared on less friendly terms in the law courts. 
Herr Carl Scheidemantel, the distinguished baritone, 
and Frau Moran-Olden, the distinguished soprano. 

HERR GUSTAV MAHLER, late of the Hamburg 
Theatre, has been appointed conductor at the Imperial 
Opera House of Vienna, in place of Hert Jahn, who has 
been granted a long holiday. It is generally anticipated 
that Herr Jahn, who is director of, as well as conductor 
at, the opera, will shortly retire and probably be suc- 
ceeded by Herr Mahler. 

SOME new music to the second part of Goethe’s Faust 
is shortly to be produced at one of the Berlin theatres in 
connection with the new arrangement of the work by 
Aloys Prasch. The music is by Max Karpa. At present 
Lassen’s music to the second part of Faust is most often 
used on the rare occasions when this unintelligible drama 
is put on the stage ; but the music of our own Pierson is 
still used in some towns ofnorth Germany.—The Leipzig 
Theatre has lately been the scene of a Gastspiel of an 
uncommon kind. During the latter part of June, the 
whole body of soloists from the Opera House of Stuttgart 
gave a series of performances at the Town Theatre. The 
Stuttgart company includes many artists of great merit 
and high reputation, and their performances were received 
with very great favour. But the two novelties or quasi- 
‘ novelties chosen by them — Mascagni’s Ratcliff and 
Zanetto—gave but little satisfaction. atclif; indeed, 
was found to contain some interesting parts, but Zanetto 
was distinctly disapproved. It was no doubt felt that 
this work, with its two characters and its small chorus, is 
unsuited for performance on such a scale. 

Mr. EUGENE D’ALBERT’S fairy opera, Der Rudin, 
which, though much less pretentious than his later works, 
seems to have a greater chance of keeping the stage, has 
been produced at the Royal Theatre of Cassel with con- 
siderable success, the composer himself conducting. 

FRAULEIN ALMA F@HSTROM, one of the very few sur- 
vivors of the old Italian school of vocalization, who can sing 
the most elaborate roulades as easily as a blackbird can 
whistle (to quote old Sam Butler), has appeared at Hom- 
burg in Za Traviata. As, besides being a brilliant 
vocalist, the lady is young and good-looking, it is not 





wonderful that her enthusiastic admirers compare her to 
Patti. 

AMONGST operas announced for early production 
are Das Unmiglichste von Allem (The Greatest 
Impossibility), by Anton Urspruch, at Carlsruhe (also at 
Weimar and Frankfort); Fa/ena, by Smareglia; Dze 
Grille, by Johannes Dobber, at Leipzig. Leoncavallo’s 
Bohéme is to be given at the Opera House of Vienna on 
the 4th of October, the Emperor’s name day. A ballet- 
pantomime, Struwelpeter, by Heuberger, has also been 
accepted for production. 

DURING the last operatic season of eleven months at 
Frankfort no less than eighteen new works were added to 
the répertoire, but these included operettas and ballets. 
Most of the operas were short and comparatively un- 
important works, and none of them achieved any con- 
spicuous success. 

GERMAN musical journals are sometimes no better 
informed about English music than their French con- 
Jréres. For example, we read in the Leipzig Signa/e that 
Queen Victoria has pronounced in favour of a new 
English National Anthem, which, we are told, was sung 
for the first time on the occasion of the Jubilee in front 
of St. Paul’s. Our veracious authority further informs us 
that it was written and composed by a Benedictine monk 
named George Clement Clark, under which disguise, we 
presume, Sir George Clement Martin is to be recognized. 
We may further inform the Signa/e that Dr. Martin’s 
composition was a Te Deum, and that the hymn—not 
anthem—in question, was the work of the late Bishop of 
Wakefield and Sir Arthur Sullivan, and was not sung at 
St. Paul’s on Jubilee Day. More mistakes have seldom 
been crowded into three and a half lines. ; 

THE operetta company of the Carl Theatre of Vienna 
has been touring in Russia. Altogether they gave seventy 
performances, and had the honour of performing Carl 
Zeller’s Vogelhdndler before the Imperial Court at the 
private theatre of Peterhof. 

MADAME MINNIE HAUK sang at a concert at Kis- 
singen for the benefit of the poor. From the favour with 
which she was received, we may perhaps infer that the 
lady’s vocal powers have suffered no diminution. 

MADAME TERESA CARENO has returned from her 
American tour, during which she gave sixty very success- 
ful concerts in about two months, and has settled for the 
present in Berlin. 

NO arrangement seems yet to have been come to as to 
the opening of La Scala at Milan for the next carnival 
season, and it seems probable that the chief theatre of 
Italy will remain closed this Christmas. The failure 
appears to be due to the exaggerated and excessive 
demands of the municipal authorities. 

SOME Italian papers report that Signor Verdi, who has 
lately been staying at Montecatini, has completed a Ze 
Deum, and is now engaged upon a Reguzem, which, he 
declares, is intended for himself. But, as we have often 
said, all news about Verdi is to be received with the 
greatest suspicion, except when officially put forward by 
his representatives, the firm of Ricordi. 

“THE favourite violin of the late Sig. Bazzini, a superb 
Guarnerio del Gesu, for which he gave 3,000 francs, has 
just been sold for 18,000 to a dealer of Leipzig. 

Sic. EMILIO PI2zzI, whom we may, perhaps, call 
official composer to Mme. Patti, but who is also the 
newly appointed director of the Conservatorio of Bergamo, 
is writing a new one-act opera, entitled Rosalba, to be 
performed at the forthcoming celebration of the centenary 
of the birth of Donizetti. 

A NEw ballet entitled Bayaya, the composition of 
Heinrich von Kaam, a teacher of the piano at the 
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Conservatoire of Prague, has been produced at the Opera 
House of Prague with great success. National melodies 
are largely introduced, but apart from this the music 
appears to possess qualities of high merit. 

Sic. MARTUCCI, director of the Liceo Musicale of 
Bologna, has been commissioned to make a report on the 
condition of the music schools of Italy, and to suggest 
whatever reforms and improvements may seem desirable. 

SIGNORA TERESINA TUA, or, to give her her present 
title, the Countess Franchi-Verney, the distinguished 
Italian violinist, has been nominated officer of the 
French Academy. The lady was in her childhood one 
of the most brilliant pupils of the Paris Conservatoire. 

HERR JULIUS KLENGEL and Frau Marcella Sembrich 
are both about to leave Europe for lengthy tours in the 
States. Herr Klengel will play at thirty concerts, covering 
the period from November to January. The distin- 
guished Leipzig violoncellist has never before crossed the 
Atlantic. 

“POPULAR Music in Spain” is the title of a work in pre- 
paration by M. Silvari, an honorary professor of the 
Music School of Madrid. 

THERE seems to be just at present a sort of mania for 
erecting memorials to Chopin. One has just been erected 
at Bad Reinerz, which consists of a column two metres 
high, bearing a bronze medallion with a likeness of 
Chopin. A memorial tablet has been placed on the 
house in Paris, Place Vendéme, No. 12, where the 
composer resided. Besides this, several admirers of 
Chopin have formed a committee to procure the erection 
of a more important memorial. A design has been pre- 
pared by the sculptor Paul Dubois. 

DEATHS.— Mr. Alexander Wheelock Thayer, the 
biographer of Beethoven, died at Trieste, where he was 
American consul, on July 15th. He was born near 
Boston, Massachusetts, on October 22nd, 1817, and from 
the age of thirty he may almost be said to have devoted his 
whole life to collecting materials for his magnum opus. 
.His plan was to publish the volumes of his work in 
German first, so as to have the benefit of German cor- 
rections, but when complete the whole work was to be 
published in English, as its final form. But this never 
-came to pass, and even the volumes in German leave 
their story unfinished years before the composet’s death. 
Still, in spite of this imperfection, the work of Thayer is 
by far the most valuable authority in existence for the 
life of Beethoven.—Mr. William Smallwood, who died at 
Kendal, Westmoreland, on August 6th, in his sixty-sixth 
year, was the author of a popular pianoforte tutor, and of 
many unimportant pieces for the piano, some of which 
were popular for teaching purposes. 
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ARNOLD KRUG'S 


SCENES OF TRAVEL (Reisebilder). Characteristic Pieces 
(of Medium Difficulty) for the Pianoforte. Op. ¢9. 


62084 Book I. In Italy. (In Italien) :— ee = ow. net. r— 
1. By the Bay of Naples. Barcarolle. (Am Golf von 
Neapel). 
2. ‘Ave Maria” Bells in Rome. (Ave-Maria-Lauten in 
Rom). 


3. In the Piazza Colonna at Rome. 
Piazza Colonna in Rom). 
In Switzerland. (In der Schweiz) :— 
4. Sunday Morning on the Alps, 
Hochgebirge). 
62085 Book II. :— ose ee ase 
5. In the Tyrol (In Tyrol). 
6. Echoes from Vienna. $Walzer. (Nachklange aus Wien), 
7. Vintage festival on the Rhine, (Winzerfest am Rhein). 
8. Carnival in Cologne. (Carneval in Kiln. 
“The mus‘c throughout is fresh, and shows a clever and experienced 
hand.”—Music Traaes Review, July, 1897. 


“ There is a pleasant freshness and considerable cleverness in the various 
pieces, They are quite worthy of Krug’s familiar musical talent,’’— 
Musical Standard, 


AUGENER & CO.. 109, Regent Street. & 22, Newgate Street, London. 
School Department : 81, Regent Street, W. 


Tarantelle. (Auf der 


(Sonntagsfriihe im 


net 


eee ee one aoe 





EASY PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


(RAAIEOSGA.. 


Melodische Uebungsstiicke fir das Pianoforte, von 
ARNOLD KRUG. 


Op. 58. Continental Fingering. 

BOOK I. (Edition No. 62064.) Price 1/- net. 

x. Lied ohne Worte (Song without words). 

2. Liindler. 

3 Im Frihling (Sp-ingtime). 

4- Im Sonne schein (In the Sunshine). 

5. Ungeduld (Impatience). 
BOOK II, (Edition No. 62064.) Price 1/- net. 


. Serenade. 
7. An der Quelle (At the Spring). 
8. Barcarolle. 
9. Norwegisch (Norwegian). 
10. Epilog (Epilogue). 

‘The composer of the ten pieces contained in these two books is gifted 
with the power of expressing a great deal in asimple and taking manner. 
The charm of melody is apparent on every page, and the harmonization 
displays an intimate acquaintance with the modern methods of composition. 
The pieces vary in length, occupying from two to six pages each, and none 
of them will fail to prove attractive to young players who have advanced as 
far as, let us say, Bertini’s studies, Op. 29. ‘l'eachers will find in them the 
class of music which in every sense meets their requirements.”—-Monthiy 
Mus-cal Record, August, 1896. 

‘* Though professedly educational in their main purpose, are by no means 
to be ranked with ordinary exercises, since they have decided musical 
merit.” — 

AUGENER & CO.. 199, Regent Street, and 22, Newgate Street, London. 
School vepartment : 81, Regent Street, W. 


RNOLD KRUG. 


THE VILLAGE FAIR (Ein Jahrmarktsfest), Easy Characteristic 
Pieces for the Pianoforte (without Octaves). Op. 61. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 6207. Price, net, 1s. €d. 


* An amusing series of easy little pieces, describing such attractions as a 
ying a menagerie, auc the like, very happily.”--7he Times, January 4th, 
1897. 

‘There is a genuine vein of humour running through the eight tone- 
"se mga which col'ectively form the subject of a visit to a village fair. His 
ittle pictures are, however, true to life, will amuse and instruct young folk, 
and will produce a smile on the face of the most demure old maid.”— 
Monthly Musical Record, January, 1897. 


KINDERALBUM (Children’s Album). Twelve easy pieces without 
Octaves. Op. 55. C. (Edition No. 6205.) net, 2s. 

‘** Kinder Album,’ by the same composer, has some very pleasant things.’’ 
—The Times, January 4th, 1897. 

“Each one of the twelve pretty sketches contained in this charming 
children’s album wiil arouse the interest of the young, for whom they are 
specially intended. Tunes which are all within the comprehension a the 
youngest players, and making only very small demands upon their little 
fingers. Mr. Arnold Krug’s book will be hailed with delight by pupil and 
teacher alike.””—Monthly Musical Record, April, 1895. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
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A.—LOGAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS. 


JUNIOR GRADE. 
Edition Number 6501, net 1- 
LIST A, 


Studies :—Bach, Invention in two parts, No. 14, in B flat. 
ramer, in E minor, Ne. 2. 
Loeschhorn, in C, Op. 196, No. 6. (6560.) 
Pieces : — Beethoven, Rondo in C. 
Mendelssohn, Andante con Moto in D, Op. 72, No. 4. 
(Augener, 8238.) 
Scharwenka, Valse in A flat, No. 6 of ‘‘ Tanz Capricen.” 


Edition Number 6502, net 1/- 
LIST B. 


Stud‘es :—Bach, Air in C minor, from Suite frangaise, No. 2. 
Steibelt, in D, Op. 78, No. 19. 
Cramer, in E minor, No. 20. 

Pieces : — Kuhlau, Sonata in C, Op. 59, No. 3, First Movement. 
Mozart, Minuetto in D. 








Gade, Novelette in A flat, Op. 19, No. 9. (Augener, 8141.) 


Edition Number 6503, net ie 
LIST C. 


Studies :—Handel, Fughette in C, No. 6. 
zerny, io D flat, Op. 636, No. 18. 
Heller, Arabesque in C, Op. 49, No. 1. 
Pieces: — Heydn, Sonata in D, First Movement. 
Beechoven, Allegretto in E minor (Second Movement), 
from Sonata, Op, 14, No. 1. 
Jensen, Barcarole in A flat. Op. 33, No. 16. (8186b.) 


SENIOR GRADE. 


Edition Number 6504, net 1/- 
LIST A, 


Studies :—Bach, Allemande in F, from Suite anglaise, No. 4. 
Czerny, in A minor, Op. 740, No. 31. 
Clementi, in B flat, No. 5 of ‘“‘Gradus,”’ 
Pieces: — Beethoven, Rondo (Finale), from Sonata in C minor, Op. 13. 
hopin, Nocturne in G minor, Op. 15, No. 3. 
Schumann, “ Jagdlied,”’ from ** Waldscenen,” Op. 82. 
(Augener, 8432.) 





Edition Number 6505, net 1/- 
LIST B. 


Stud ‘es :—Bach, Fugue in F minor, No. 12 of Book 2. 
Cramer, in C minor, No. $9. 
Loeschhorn, in F sharp, Op. 196, No. 9. (6561.) 

Pieces ; — Beethoven, Andante in D minor, from Sonata, Op. 28. 
Schumann, No. 11, in D, of “ Papillns,”’ Op. 2. (Augener, 8406.) 
Moszkowski, Valse brillante in A flat. 





Edition Number 6506, net 1/- 
LIST C. 


Stud.es :—Bach, Courante in C minor, from Partita, No. 2. 
Berger, in D min p- 12, No. 12. 
Loeschhorn, in A, Op. 67, No. 16. (Augener, 6539.) 
Pieces : — Beethoven, Sonata in A, Op. 2, No. 2, First Movement. 
endelss-": :, Characteristic Piece in B minor, Op. 7, No. 2. 
Nicodé, Parca-ole in F sharp, Op. 13, No. 3. 





B.—LOGAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 


ELEMENTARY. 
Edition Number 6507, net 1/- 


ST A. 
Studies :—Duvernoy, in C, Op. 120, No. 2. (Augener, 8123.) 
Reinecke, in G minor, No. 12 of “* Fairy Fancies,” Op. 147. 
(Augener, 8354.) 
Pieces : — Clementi, Sonatina in G, Op. 36, No. 2, First Movement. 
Gurlitt, Rondino, in E flat, Op. 168, No. 2. 
LIST B. 
Studies :—Bach, in C minor, No. 3 of ‘‘ Douze petits Préludes.” 
Gurlitt, in G, Op. 141, No. 10. (Augener, 6158.) 
Pieces : — Kuhlau, Sonatina in C, Op. 20, No. 1, First Movement. 
Loeschhorn, ‘‘ Cradle Song,” Op. 96, No.8. (Augener, 8228b.) 


LIST C. 
Studies :—Czerny, in C, Op. 139, No. 19. 
Gurlitt, in E minor, Op. 141, No. 23. (Augener, 6158.) 
Pieces: — Dussek, Tempo di Menuetto, from Sonatina in G, Op. 20, No. 1. 
Hiinten, Rondino in A, Op. 21, No. 4. 


LOWER DIVISION. 


Edition Number 6510, net 1/- 
LIST A. 
Studies :—Loeschhorn, in G, Op. 192, No. 34. 
Czerny, in F minor, Op. 139, No. 86. 
Pieces : — Mozart, Variations in F. 
Gurlitt, “* Morgengruss,” Op. 148, No. 1. 
LIST B. 
Studies :—Loeschhorn, in G minor, Op. 66, No. 15. 
Bertini, in E flat, Op. 29, No. 5. 
Pieces : — Reinecke, Sonata in F, Op. 98, No. 1, First Movement. 
(Not published in this Edition, only to be had separately.) 
Gade, No. 3, in B flat, of ** Albumblatter.” (Augener, 8144.) 
LIST C. 
Studies :—Czerny, in A, Op. 849, No. 14. 
Bertini, in E minor, Up. 29, No. 14. 
Pieces : — Beethoven, Sonatina in G minor, Op. 49, No. 1, First Movement. 
Mackenzie, “‘ Forester’s Song.” Op. 9, No. 2. (6221.)j 


HIGHER DIVISION. 
Edition Number 6513, net 1- 
LIST A. 
Siudies :—Loeschhern, in A, Op. 194, No. 8. (6556.) 
Bertini, in E minor, Op. 29, No. 16. 
Picces : — Hummel, Rondo in E flat, ‘‘ La Gu lante,” Op, 120. 
Noskowski, “‘ Reverie,” No. 1 of ‘* Petits Rayons.” 


Edition Number 6514, net 1/- 


LIST B. 
Studies :—Bach, Invention in three parts, No. 3, in D. 
Cramer, in C, No. 1. 
Pieces : — Haydn, Sonata in E flat, First Movement. 
Mayer, Valse de Salon, Op. 106, No. s. 
Edition Number 6515, net 1/- 
LIST C. 
Studies :—Loeschhorn, in D minor, Op. 194, No. 14. (6557.) 
Heller, in C, Op. 47, No. 25. 


Pisces : — Mozart, Sonata in A, First Movement (Variations). 
Scharwenka, Tarantelle, Op. 62, No. 12. (Augener, 8382.) 





(6553-) 


(Augener, 6535.) 





(6278.) 





AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, London, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, H.C.; Library &« School Department: 81, Regent Street, W. 
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MUSIC SELECTED BY THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


OF 


The Royal Academy of Music and 


Royal College of Music 
Local Examinations in Music, 1898. 
Published by AUGENER & CO. 


ORGAN. 
Local Centre: Junior Grade. 
J. S. Bacu. Praeludium, inG major. No. 9868 ... net 
MENDELSSOHN. Prelude, inp minor. No. g54t ... net 
W. Rea. Air with Variations (Andante). No. 877¢ net 


Local Centre: Senior Grade. 


Bacu. Chorales. Nos, 16, 30, and 45 in Peters’ Edition, or 

Best's Edition, No. 98r7._ (No. 30, 43, and 47)... net 
MENDELSSOHN. Sonata 5,in pb major. No. 9542¢ ... net 
Hesse. Air with Variations in A major (Best). No. 5837 net 


School Examinations : Lower Division. 


J. S. Bacn, Prelude No. 6, in G minor (Best). No, 9855 net 
MENbvELSsoun, Andante religioso, No.g542¢ ... net 
VIOLIN. 
Local Centre: Junior Grade. 
Kayser. Studies. Book II., No. some inG or. Edition 
No. 86624... oe, | eee 
ALaARD Ftudes malediques, No.2 * in G; ; No. * in A minor. 
Edition No. 5640 ae oo = ett 
I. Lacuner. Nocturne, oe. 93 in F W. und Pfte). No. 
75114 ne net 
Jansa. — Rondo (last movement) fens Concertino in pb. 
Edition No. 7391 ove o o seo net 


Local Centre: Senior Grade. 


Kreutzer. Study. No. 8, ing weal N . 284, net 1/1, 
or, No. 5665 is oi a oe 
Mazas Melodic Studies. ‘No. 19, in G; and No. 27,in A 
minor. Edition No. 7607a@ ... se we 


Veracini, Allegro Moderato and Ritornello (first two move- 
ments) from Sonata in E minor Usaeen), Edition No, 


7424 one one net 
Rope. Rondo. Last movement ‘from, Concerto, No. 7, in 
Aminor. No. 1095¢ «. na ove ons —— 


School Examinations: Elementary. 
WouLrFauerT. > 45 oe 8 si 3, in G; and aan 20, inG 
minor . . oe eee oe one 


wee ve Impromptu, in G minor. > me a. 4. Edition 
No. 86774.. oe on °° * on = et’ 


School Examinations : Lower Division. 


F. Hermann. Etudes Speciales. Op. 24, Book I. No. 1, 
inG; No. 6,in& minor, Edition No. 5659 5. We 
ScuuBert. Allegro. (Last movement from Sonatina in 
Aminor). Op. 137, No.2. Edition No. 7571 ... net 


School Examinations: Higher Division. 


F, HERMANN, Etudes Speciales. Op. 24, Par: I. No. 8, in 


E minor ; No. 23, inp, Edition No. 5659... ~ 2 
Mozart. Rondo, last movement, from Sonata in B flat. 

No, 10. Edition No. 14 ove ono o» os 
Daviv. Romance, inF. «. 


VIOLA. 


Local Centre: Junior Grade, 


E. Kreuz. Select Studies for the Viola. Book II. Edition 
No. 76574. No. 3, inc; No. 17, in flat; No. 20, in F net 


MENDELSSOHN. Nos. 4 and 5, from Christmas Pieces, 
Op. 72. Edition No, 7631... oo = et 
E. Krevz. Romance. Op. 13, Book ML, No. 9. Edition 
No. 7636¢. oe eve ‘ eee oo §=- BE 





Viola (continued). 
Local Centre: Senior Grade. 


E. Kreuz. Select Studies for Viola. Book IV, Edition 
No. 76574. No. 8, in E flat; ve 13, in G; No. 20, in 
Gminor .., «. ae 

ScHUMANN. Mirchenbilder. Me. 4 Edition No. 7646 net 

Joacuim. Hebrew ona ig 9, No. 1. ene on No. 
7630 oe ooo oe = Met 


F, HERMANN. Rondino, “Op. =, No. 2 ae 


School Examinations : Lower Division. 


E. Kreuz. Preparatory Exercises. No. 21 (all page 17), 


from Progressive Studies for Viola. Op. 40, ven I 
Edition No. 76534. No. 24, inc: No. 20, inc. net 
W. FitzenwacEn. rename nei 39, No. 1. "Select 
Pieces, No.5 ve Sens a ” 
E. Kreuz. Melody, "Op. i 25, No. 22. Select Pieces, No. 7 


School Examinations : Higher Division. 
E. Kreuz. | Select Studies, Book III. Edition No. 7657¢. 
No. 4, in D; No. 5, in F minor (Largo and Allegro) net 
HANDRL. Sonate, j inc (firstand second movements), Adagio 
and Allegro. Arranged by Jensen, Edition No. 5551 net 
Agnus Dei by Mozart, and Gavotte by Bacu. From Album 
Classique for Viola and Piano, Edition No. 5566 net 


VIOLONCELLO. 
Local Centre: Junior Grade. 
Dorzaver. 40 Etudes. Nos.7 and to, Edition No. 7771 net 


SCHROEDER. 12 Kleine Etiiden. Op. 67, No. 11. Edition 
No. 7779 «+ eee wesc? eet 


Rameau. Gavotte in p. Schrosder Vortragsetudien. No. 34 
Local Centre: Senior Grade. 

DorzavEer. No, gfrom 24 Uebungen... «oe ~=—sMet 

MERK. 20 Exercises. Nos. 7 andg. Edition 7777 net 


RusinsTEIn. Salonstiicke. Nos. 4 and 6, 


School Examinations : Elementary. 
GritzMacuer. Daily Exercises, Nos. 5s 6, and 7. Edition 
No. 7773 « fe we = Net 
Squire. 12 Receitien, Nea . eal 2 Edition No. 7780 net 


School Examinations: Lower Division. 


Brickner. Sey es Op. 40. Edition 
No. 77 eee " ae ose oo 0 
ScHROEDER. 12 Kleine Etitden. ~ 67. Edition No. 7779 
t 


ne 
Bacu. Gavotte in p from Album Classique by Briickner. 
No. 76624 ove ove ee ove ove “Bet 


School Examinations: Higher Division. 


Scurogper. 12 Kleine Etiiden, Op. 67, Nos. 7 and 8 
Edition No. 7779 ks ove ove pee oe = et 
FitzeNHAGEN. Nocturne, Op. 44 9 oo use tesa 
SINGING. 
Local Centre. 
Soprano. 
Conconk. 15 Vocalises. No. 2, in a flat ; 6, inG minor ; and 
10, inc. Augener’s Edition, No. 67924 = see! 


Hanne. Air, “Oh, had I oats dl from Joshua, 
Handel’s Songs, No. 20 - + a oceans 


Mezzo-Soprano. 


Concong. 50 Lessons for a Medium Voice. No. 45, in 
P minor ; 46, in B a 47 in G minor. een sE dition, 
No. 8822 tea « oes ooo oo ae 

ConTRALTO. 


Coxcongé. 40 Lessons for Contralto. No. 25, in p flat; 
No. 29, in B flat (Air and 4 sa csea Augener’s 
Edition, No. 6790 oe oe i, ae 


TENOR. 


CoNCONE. 25 Lessons. No. 4, in A minor; No. 14, in D flat ; 
and No. 15, in a flat, Augener’s Edition, No. 6787 net 


Baritone. 
Hanpet. Air from Samson, “Thy glorious ceeds in- 
spired my torgue.” Handel's Songs, No.24 ... w.. 
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Local Examinations in Music.—Singing (continued). 
School Examinations: Elementary. 


Soprano. 5. d. 


Concong. 50 Lessons for a Medium Voice. No. 5, in F; 
and No. 7, in Fr. Augener’s Edition, No. 8822 ... net 1 — 


Mezzo-Soprano. 


Concong. 50 Lessons for a Medium Voice. No. 6, in 
A minor; No. 8, in B flat. Augener’s Edition No. 8,822 


net 1 — 
CoNnTRALTO. 
Concong. 40 Lessons for Contralto. No. 3, in a flat ; and 
No. 8, in B flat. Augener’s Edition, No. 6790 ... net 1 — 
School Examinations: Higher Division. 
Soprano, 


Concone. 50 Lessons for a Medium Voice. No. 27, inG; 
No. 36, in A minor, Augener’s Edition, No. 8822 net 1 — 


Mkzzo-Soprano. 


Concone. 50 Lessons for a Medium Voice. No. 13, in G3 


0. 29, in A flat. Augener’s Edition, No, 8822... net 1 — 
BannetT, STERNDALE. May Dew. Song. Edition No. 8310, 
net — 9 
TENOR. 


ConconE. 25 Lessons. No. 1, in F; No. 11, in A flat. 
Augener’s Edition, No, 6787 ... oe was we. net I— 


BARITONE AND Bass, 


ConconE. 40 Lessons for Baritone and Bass. No. 1, in 
B flat; No. 6, in F. Augener’s Edition, No.6791 net r= 


London: AUGENER & CO., i99, Regent Street. 


City Branch : 22, Newgate Street. Library and School Department: 81, 
Regent Street, W. Export Department : 22, Great Pulteney Street, W.} 


S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR’S 
WORKS. 


O°. s. FANTASIESTUCKE, for 2 Violins, 
Viola, and Violoncello. 


Edition No, 7207. Net, 2s. 6d. 





“. . « Most original work . . . consisting of five short ‘ Fantasiestiicke, 
all of which show the hand of a p of real fr of inspiration who 
has yet not been led into the common error of imagining that ideas are 
everything, their treatment mattering little if at all... Theclassical ‘first 
movement’ is not attempted, but in its place a striking prelude in E minor 
appears, to be succeeded by an even more interesting ‘ Serenade’ beginning 
in five-four time ; a surprisingly original ‘ Humoreske,’ a Minuet in the 
slow — of the earlier examples, and a lively Dance complete the 
number of movements, and in all happily-invented themes are worked with 
a degree of skill that students most rarely attain.”—7he Times. 


“‘In many respects Mr. Taylor’s composition is very remarkable. It 
shows originality of ideas and a strong sense of rhythm, combined with great 
constructive ability . . . the work of a composer of singular promise. Of 
the five numbers of which it consists, the most taking is the Minuet and Trio, 
and the most original is the conciuding Dance, in which Mr. Taylor's com- 
mand of curious rhythms of a strongly-marked character is made use of in 
the happiest manner.” —Glode. 

“A dignified Prelude, an unconventional but expressive Serenade, a 
Humoreske (full of fun and brightness), an exceptionally charming and 
quaint Minuet and Trio, and a piquant and fresh Dance. Mr. Coleridge- 
Taylor . . . has something to say that is worth saying, and he does so in 
his own individual way ... They are thoroughly charming, remarkably 
free from reminiscences, and effective.”—Musical Times. 

‘*A clever Fantasiestiicke . . . consists of five numbers... Of these 
the third and last possess:great merit and distinctiveness, The Serenade is 
Sse ee movement, poetically conceived and gracefully expressed.”” 
—Standard. 





. . A Prelude in & minor, a romantically-conceived and gracefully- 
expressed Serenade in G ; a Humoreske in a mivor, well justifying its title ; 
a Minuet and Trio in G, somewhat Haydnish in spirit ; and a remarkably 
vigorous and wild Dance.”-—Musical News. 


P. 9. TWO ROMANTIC PIECES. (‘‘Lament” 


and “ Merrymaking.”) For Violin and Pianoforte. Edition No, 
7352. Net, as. 


“A most artistic ‘Lament’ and an excellently-devised ‘Merrymaking,’ 
by S. Coleridge-Taylor, show the hand of a true musician in the highest 
Sense, and in the latter are some passages of very remarkable merit and 
originality.” —Zimes, April 3, 1896. 


S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR'S WORKS 


(continued). 





* Like the rest of this talented young composer's recent works, these two 
numbers, forming his Op. 9, display the rare gift of originality in a marked 
degree. he ‘Lament’ especially, an inexpressibly sad, not to say 
lugubrious, /arghetto, in the Lr agente favourite ¢-time, with a somewhat 
brighter and very beautiful middle portion, is absolutely new and unlike 
anything of the kind we know. . . . The dance is a boisterous, strongly- 
accentuated, tuneful vivace of irresistible, breezy freshness,”—Musical 
Times, Feb., 1896. . 

“Very clever compositions .. . . Two extremely original pieces, and we 
have no hesitation in declaring them to be among the best things of their 
kind that have come toa hearing of late. This young composer seems bound 
to make a great name for himself in the musical world. . . ."—T7he Strad, 
March, 1896. 

‘‘¢Tament.’ This piece is marked by great depth of feeling, and also by 
its striking originality." —Musical News, March 7, 1896. 


P. 12. SOUTHERN LOVE SONGS. 
Edition No. 8819. Net, 2s. 
1 MyLove.. . . (A Spanish Ditty). 
2 Tears ° ‘ ‘ . (A Lament). 
3 Minguillo . ‘ - «(Ancient Spanish). 
4 If Thouart Sleeping, Maiden (Portuguese). 
5 Oh! my Lonely Pillow . (Stanzas to a Hindoo air), 
‘*§, Coleridge-Taylor shows himself the possessor of independent ideas 
and a nice sense of colour, From the lips of a clever singer, supported by 
a discreet accompanist, these numbers should fall gratefully upon the ear.” 
—Daily Telegraph, January 15, 1897. 
**S. Coleridge-Taylor’s five ‘Southern Love Songs’ are mainly Spanish 
and Portuguese, are out of the common, and are written by an accomplished 
musician.” —Guardian, April 7, 1897. 





P. 14% LEGEND FROM THE “CONCERT- 
STUCK.” For Violin and Orchestra, Arranged for Violin and 
Pianoforte by the Composer Edition No. 7353. Net, 1s. 6d. 


‘A romantic composition of an elevated- character, powerfully har- 
monized,”—Monthly Musical Record. 


P. 16. HIAWATHAN SKETCHES. No. 1, 


A Tale; 2, A Song; 3, A Dance. For Violin and Pianoforte. 
Edition No. 7356. Net, 2s. 


‘Written in a masterly style.”—7he Strad, July, 1897. 


‘*The music partakes of the lyrical style of composition ; it will be found 
eminently attractive on account of its freshness and striking melodiousness.” 
—Musical Opinion, July, 1897. 

‘*They combine in no small degree originality of idea with a thoroughly 
musical treatment of the themes.” —Monthly Musical Record, July, 1897. 


‘* We cannot find space to do more than generally express our astonish- 
ment at a composer barely out of his teens who produces work after work 
showing remarkable originality in almost every bar. Mr. Taylor, while 
still a student, reflects neither his teachers’ nor anybody else’s music, such 
case being, perhaps, without precedent in the history of our art.... The 
violin pieces in slow time seem melodically far-fetched and affectedly vague, 
though very original; but his quick movements are full of tremendous 
vigour, strange rhythms, and a wild, untrammelled gaiety suggestive of 
neither European nor Oriental influence. An altogether new element seems 
here introduced into our art, the fur.her development of which we shall 
watch with the keenest interest.”"—Mus ‘cal Times, July, 1897. 


“T AND OF THE SUN.” Part-Song for Soprano, 
Alto, Tenor, and Bass, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, By S. 

COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. Edition No. 4661. Price, net, 4d. 

‘* A very fine and characteristic setting of Byron's ‘ Know ye the Land,’ 
. « « Inthe vocal parts and in the piano accompaniment alike, the young 
composer's feeling for Oriental colouring is well illustrated.” —7 mes. 

‘* This is a spirited setting of words by Lord Byron, with a suave and 
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